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which had, no doubt, formed part of the church| have gathered together, with some pains, a 


that stood here before the Great Fire. 

From the nature of the soil removed, the site 
must have been frequently applied to that pur- 
pose best conveyed to our modern sense by the 








el 10 complete the illustration of the! 
han | @ | block of buildings recently erected | 
MA in Threadneedle-street, London, 
between Finch-lane and the Royal | 
mee §=ixchange, we give in our present | 
number (p. 103) a view of the houses built | 
respectively for Mr. Banister and Mr. Lemann. | 
A view of the Australasian Bank, the other | 
portion of the block, has already appeared. The | 
first, which is built on land belonging to St. | 
Thomas’s Hospital, under the able direction of 
Mr. Henry Currey, architect, has been designed 
for the purposes of Mr. Banister’s business, on 
the ground story, with a distinct entrance from 
Spread Eagle-court, leading to the upper floors, 
which are to be let as offices. This house has a} 
frontage of 24 feet to Threadneedle-street, re- 
duced in the rear to 13 feet 9 inches, and the 
average depth is 38 feet. The front is of Portland 
stone. The mouldings are nicely profiled, and 
there is a certain amount of originality about 
the elevation. 
was 3,020/. The builders were Messrs. Lucas, | 
Brothers, of Belvedere-road, who have done | 
their work exceedingly well. 

Mr. John Shaw, of Christ’s Hospital, was the 
architect of the adjoining premises, to which, 
faithful to the style he most affects, he has 
given, shall we call it, a Jacobean character ; 
the roof being made a special feature. 

The plan, which is very irregular in form, is 
strictly confined to the foundations of the old 
vestry of the extinct church of St. Benet Fink, 
and those of the line of old houses on the west 
side of Spread Eagle-court. The open piece of 
ground, westward, enclosed within the project- 
ing sides of the building and a high iron railing, 
is the consecrated ground of the ancient church- 
yard, 
The site for the new building, having a frontage 
of 50 feet towards Threadneedle-street, was a 
compensatory conveyance to Mr. Lemann in 
lieu of his freehold property upon the same site, 
as well as the portion now thrown into the 
public way. 

The foundations for the new works having 
to support a very considerable weight, from the 
height of the superstructure, the architect de- 
cided upon going through the débris of all 
former erections, and placing the concrete on 
the maiden soil. The excavation in its progress 
passed through a mass of remains having a very 
miscellaneous character, and three distinct sur- 
faces were found before the depth of 12 feet 
was attained, The first was formed of a close 
hard concrete of broken tiles and lime; the 
second was a rough pavement of flints, upon a 
concrete bed not so well formed as the last, and 
from the charred embers of various kinds that 
lay on this surface, it seemed highly probable 
that fire had destroyed the building whatever it 
might have been that formerly stood over it. 
The third surface was formed of rough tessere 
of broken tile, placed on a concrete bed of six 
inches thick. This concrete was formed of 
pounded tiles and lime, with but little sand, | 
and no gravel in it, which gave the concrete | 
a very bright appearance, and it was very | 








notice, “Rubbish may be shot here.” In 
evidence, the first notable things turned up were 
numbers of those short-headed stout clay pipes, 
that the painters of the Flemish school make 
play so prominent a part in their boors’ carousals. 
Lower down, about 9 feet from the surface, was 
found part of the cover of astone coffin or tomb, 
marked by an Early English cross ; and near the 
same spot another fragment of a monumental 
tablet of an earlier period ; but of these no other 
portions could be found, though search was 
made. Below the depth of 10 feet it was 
evident that the Roman surface had been 


few particulars in connection with the houses 
we have illustrated and their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. We need not go back to that time 
when a house “in Gracious-street, in the tenure 
of William Gurley,” was worth 7/7. 6s. 8d. per 
annum ; another, in the parish of St. Botolph 
Without, 12. 6s. 8d. and four tenements in the 
churchyard of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, produced 
a total of 1/. 9s. 4d. per annum. So far as 
relates to the value of land in this locality in 
early times, we may content ourselves with say- 
ing that when Sir Thomas Gresham was about 
to build the Royal Exchange, in 1566, the City 
of London, according to Malcolm, advanced 
something more than 4,000/. for the purchase 
of eighty houses and the land they stood on,* 
which, when the houses were taken down, 





reached, and portions of vases, urns, and other | 
earthenware of their workmanship began to turn | 
up in succession to the fragments of German | 
pottery of a more recent date: many of the 
former articles were nearly perfect, though all | 
were more or less broken. These were found at 
various depths from 12 to 15 feet below the 
present surface, the whole being very irregular. 
The lowest portion excavated was at the north- | 
east corner, where a pit was cleaned out to 


that oysters were in demand in those early days 
even as at present; the shells of that relished | 
bivalve forming the lowest foreign material | 
found, and whether they had been the refuse of 
an ancient British festival or that of a /e of | 
some disciple of Lucullus, might have formed a 
nice question for archeologists. The maiden 
soil, when found, proved to be a mild, loamy 
clay. 

The newbuilding, which has been substantially 
erected by Messrs. Locke and Nesham, is partly 
devoted to the business of Mr. Lemann, whose 
biscuits have long been noted, and the other 
portion, with an entrance from Threadneedle- 
street, is intended for business chambers, 
having a stone staircase, with closet and water 
supply to every floor. The facing is of rubbed 
paviors, with dressings of red bricks and Port- 
land cement; the light iron castings of the 
balconies, pilasters of shop-front, &c. have been 
well executed by Handyside, of Derby. 

The view from the north-west windows of the 
upper floors, or from that portion of the roof 
is, under a favourable atmosphere, very pictu- 
resque, from the grouping of the architectural 
features there brought before the eye. Mr. 
Tite’s “Exchange,” Mr. Cockerell’s “Sun,” 
the many-authored “ Bank,” form a foreground ; 
while for the distance there is the noble dome 
of St. Paul’s, with Sir Christopher’s gem, the 
spire of Bow Church, relieved against it. 

In this same number of our journal, wherein 
is depicted a portion of new London, we illus- 
trate a morsel of old London,—a portion of the 
ancient city wall behind the premises on Lud- 
gate-hill now being altered for the Milton Club, 
—a vestige which takes us back to the earliest 
period in the history of “opulent, enlarged, and 
still increasing London.” We are reminded of 
the time when 380 acres constituted London, 
and Ald Gate, and Bishop’s Gate, and Cripple 
Gate, and Alder’s Gate, and New Gate, and Lud 
Gate, gave the citizens egress to the pleasant 
country outside. If,— 


** The more than mortall man, that did this Towne begin, 
Whose knowledge found the plot so fit to set it in ;”’ 


hard. There were no walls of any kind lower | as Drayton sings, in his “ Poly-Olbion” (1612), 


formed the site for the Exchange. When the 
building was finished, Gresham let the shops 
arranged round the area in the first instance at 
40s. a year each, and soon afterwards at 4/1. 10s. 
To come, however, to modern times: the site 
now oceupied by the Australasian Bank and Mr. 
Banister’s house comprehended Nos. 16, 17, 18, 
and 19, Threadneedle-street, Nos. 14, 15, 16, 
17, and 18, Finch-lane, and a small house in 
Spread Eagle-court, and the rack rent payable 


The contract: for the b uilding | 2°" 16 feet in depth: this pit gave evidence! for these houses before their demolition was 


1,036/. per annum. The area covered by these 
buildings was 5,750 feet superficial. The 
area now covered is 4,550 feet superficial, 
about one-fifth less, the remainder having 
been thrown into the street to widen it ; and the 
ground-rent now payable is 1,568/. per annum. 
This sum is made up of two amounts. 

The Australasian Bank, at the corner of Finch- 
lane, pays a ground-rent of 1,300/. a year for a 
superficial area of 3,774 feet; which ground- 
rent, taken at thirty years’ purchase (being 
rather under the usual rate in the City) pro- 
duces the sum of 448,000/. per acre. 

The site of the house adjoining, built, as we 
have said, for Mr. Banister, is held at a ground- 
rent of 268/. per annum, and has a superficial 
area of 775 feet. This rent is equal to 11/. per 
foot frontage for a depth of 38 feet !—valued as 
above, it produces 450,000/. per acre. Take 
another plot in the same street: the site of the 
Imperial Insurance Office, immediately opposite, 
has a superficial area of about 3,000 feet, and 
cost 40,000/.—equal to 600,000/. an acre. 

Some land in Finch-lane, opposite the Austra- 
lasian Bank, recently let on a building lease by 
the Merchant Tailors’ Company, produced about 
15/7. a foot as ground-rent, the depth being 
about 70 feet.F 

The new buildings on the south side of Corn- 
hill, recently erected by Messrs. Savory and the 
County Fire Office, are subject to a ground- 
rent of 1,200/. per annum. The frontage is 
about 54 feet, and the depth about 80 feet, and 
calculating as in former cases the cost per acre, 
amounts to 470,000/. Again,—the block of 
buildings called ‘“ Royal Exchange-buildings,” 
occupying an area of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet, 
produces a gross rental of 10,000/. a year. 


Travelling westward to New Cannon-street, 
a piece of land opposite the triangular plot 
adjoining St. Paul’s, containing 4,500 feet super- 
ficial, has been let at a ground-rent of 1,550/. a 
year, which, at thirty years’ purchase, produces 
about 460,000/. an acre. To cap them all, how- 
ever, we must go back to the plot of ground at 
the north-east corner of Threadneedle-street 
and Finch-lane, belonging to Mr. Alderman 
Moon, the present Lord Mayor, which, report 





down than the level of the old foundations | could have seen it when the lines were written, 
of the church, or vestry-room; part of which,!he would not have had more reason to be| 
running in the line of the present front wall,| astonished than Drayton would find now. | 
was so bound with grouted lime, that wedges! Amongst all the changes observable, nothing | 
and sledge-hammers were requisite for its re-| could be pointed out more extraordinary than 
moval. Imbedded within this mass of rubble,/the increase which has taken place in the 
cut stones, part of the tracery of a Gothic win-|value of land, and the enormous price it 


says, has been recently let at a ground-rent of 
1,000/. per annum. The superficial area of this 


|piece is about 1,600 feet, and calculating the 





* “Londinium Redivivum.” 
+ The So th Sea House estate, at the other end of Threadnee ile 


street, was cold by auction on the 27th, for the sum of 55,7501. exsiu- 
sive of the tap-room of the Flower Pot Tavern. The building® 





dow of the perpendicular period, were found, | how commands. To make this apparent, we 


cocupy about half an acre of ground. 
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ground-rent at thirty years’ purchase, we find 
its value is at the rate of 840,000/. per acre! 

Much has been written about the value of 
the triangular plot of land between New Cannon- 
street and St. Paul’s, already referred to, and 
those who, following the value we assumed for 
it when we commenced the agitation, to pre- 
vent it from being covered with buildings to 
block out the view of the Cathedral, an object 
not yet attained—namely, 60,000/. have been 
subjected to some abuse. Events, however, 
have fully justified the opinion. The area of 
this plot is 6,270 feet, and we understand a 
positive offer has been made to take it at a 
ground-rent of 2,000/. a year, which would pro- 
duce, at thirty years’ purchase, the sum named 
(60,000/.) being at the rate of 420,000/. an 
acre. 

We need scarcely give any additional exam- 
ples to prove the enormous value to which land 
in the City of London has arrived. 





REMAINS OF THE LONDON WALL, 
NEAR THE SITE OF THE BLACK 
FRIARS’ MONASTERY. 


In a recent number of the Builder, we men- 
tioned the discovery, while altering for the Milton 
Club-house on Ludgate-hill, of a fragment of 
Old London, of which we this week give an 
engraving, and which consists of the basement 
of a tower of solid masonry, about 20 feet wide 
and 13 feet deep, situated a little to the west of a 

art of the city wall, still remaining in St. 
Martin’s-court, which has evidently been a part 
of the wall a little to the south-west of Zud gate. 

Under the date May Ist, 1792, Smith, in his 
** Antiquities of London and Westminster,” 
mentions that, after a fire which happened on 
the premises of Messrs. Kay, Ludgate-hill, 
fragments of a barbican, or watch-tower, were 
exposed. 

This tower,” he says, “ projected 14 feet 
north of the wall into the city ditch, and mea- 
sured 22 feet from the upper stone of its ruins 
to the top.” An engraving of this tower is 
given by Smith. 

In Chamberlain’s “ History of London,” he 
mentions that “Edward the First ordered the 
citizens to erect a new wall, to run from Lud- 

ate westward, behind the houses in Fleet- 

itch, and then south as far as the Thames, at 
the head of which was to be built a tower for 
the reception of his majestie.” ‘ Edward the 
Second, upon information that parts of the new 
London wall, near Ludgate and the tower, were 
not finished, issued his royal mandate to the 
mayor and citizens of London, enjoining them 
to use the utmost despatch in completing the 
same.” The subject of our engraving is evi- 
dently the wall referred to both by Chamberlain 
and Smith. 

Through the thickness of the basement of 
the tower a circular-headed passage has been 
cut, at a comparatively recent date. During 
the progress of the works were discovered a 
quantity of bones—skulls, horns, and teeth of 
animals—pottery of about the time of Edward 
the Fourth, a few coins, and, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the bones, a portion of a 
Roman vessel (these latter were discovered a 
few yards north of the wall). 

Lud gate, which it closely adjoined, was situ- 
ated 797 feet south of Newgate. According to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, it took its denomination 
from King Lud, who, according to this author, 
built it about the year 66 before Christ. This, 
however, is a very questionable authority. 

This gate was in the year 1373 constituted a 
Jree prison for debtors—freemen of the City— 
and was greatly enlarged (according to some 


his confinement ; and having acquainted his lady 
with his design, she readily concurred therein ; 
whereupon they heartily set about puttixig the 
same into execution, which was to enlarge the 
prison; and in order thereunto, caused divers 
of their houses contiguous to the gate to be 
pulled down, and on the sites thereof erected a 
strong square stone building, containing the 
following rooms, viz. the — the paper- 
house, watch-hall, upper and lower /uméeries, 
cellar, long ward, and the chapel, in the last of 
which, on the wall, on a copper plate, was the 
following inscription :— 
§¢ Devout soules, that passe this way, 
For Stephen Forster, late Maior, heartily pray, 


And Dame Agnes, his spouse, to God consecrate, 
That of pitie this house made for Londoners in Lud- 


ate. 

So that for lodging and water prisoners here nought 
a ’ 

As their keepers shall all answer at dreadful doomes 
ay.” 


Others ascribe the works wholly to his widow. 

The worthy founder not only settled a salary 
on the chaplain, but likewise appointed that the 
use of all the rooms should be free of the usual 
rent-charge, which at that time was made in 
other prisons, and for the non-payment of which 
many unfortunate persons—unt 


the pestilent and corrupt prisons of London. 
One Johnson (formerly a prisoner here), in his 
description of Ludgate, regrets that the good 
intentions of Stephen Forster were not in his 
time carried into effect, and that an original 
inscription on the street-door of the prison had 
been removed, and only the words engraved, 
“This is the Prison of Ludgate.” The same 
author says, “The present gate was erected 
anno Domini 1586, with the statue of Queen 
Elizabeth on the west front, and those of King 
Lud and his two sons, Androgeus and Theoman- 
tius, or Jemanticus, on the east.” The statue 
of Queen Elizabeth alluded to is now in a niche 
in the front of St. Dunstan’s Church, near 
Temple-bar. Lud and his sons lay for some time 
in the bone-house, and were eventually removed | 
to ng grounds of a gentleman in the Regent’s- 
ark. 
. The duties of the officers of the prison have 
been described, and throw light on the former | 
condition of London. | 
The running post’s business was to fetch in a 
basket “the broken meat from the Lord Mayor, 
clerk of the market, private families, and chari- 
ties given in the street, which are often so incon- 
siderable as not to admit of a dividend, where- 
fore it is disposed of by sale in public market. 
The criers are six in number, two whereof 
beg at the grates: he at the grate within is 
allowed one-fourth of what is given; and he on 
hug side, one moiety of what is given 
there.” 
“Ludgate-hill,” says Stow, ‘“ was formerly 


called Bowyer-row,” of bowyers dwelling there, 


now worn out by mercers and others. 
In Maitland’s “ History of London,” from 
which the plan is copied, no vestige of the wall 
is seen running along the side of the Fleet Ditch : 
in the old view of London, of about the year 
1560, the wall is distinctly visible at the side of 
the Fleet from the bottom of Ludgate-hill to 
the Thames. ; 
In a Plan of London after the Great Fire of 
1666, the a of the wall along the Fleet is 
quite visible. 

References to the Ground Plan. 
. Ludgate-hill. 
Former site of Lud gate. 
. City wall leading to Newgate. 
. Fragment of wall in St. Martin’s-court. 
. Basement lately discovered. 
. The new Canal (Fleet Ditch). 
. The River Thames. 


QED On> 








authorities) by Sir Stephen Forster, some 
time Mayor of London, who having himself 
been a prisoner in this place, when beggi 

at the grate, was by a certain rich widow 


~ interrogated what sum would discharge him. He 


replied, 20/. which she generously disbursed ; 


and taking him into her service, he, by applica- | 


tion to business, gained the affections of his mis- 
tress, who made him her husband ; and having 
reatly enriched himself by commerce, amidst 
us alfluence bethought himself of the place of 


n. 
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| Tue Iron Trape.—The iron forges and mills in 
| South Staffordshire and East Worcestershire, have 
nearly all been brought to a stand-still, and some of 
| the furnaces blown out for want of materials. The 
| rivers and water-courses were all frozen up, and hun- 
| dreds of hands thrown out of employment. On 
Saturday before last, pursuant to a resolution passed 
- : : 

| at a meeting of ironmasters previously held at Wol- 
'verhampton, notice was given to the puddlers of a 
‘reduction in their wages of 1s. per ton, and other 
_workmen in equal proportions. 


exposed the vile system—ended their days in ito find it The 


AN ARCHITECTURAL SCAMPER IN 
FLANDERS AND BRABANT,* 
BRUGES. 

Few countries in Europe are more visited by 
Englishmen than the a forming the 
modern kingdom of Belgium, and yet there are 
few, of the architecture of which we have less 
definite and precise accounts. One reason for 
this may probably be the very nearness of the 
‘objects to be described. mee across the 
, Channel, travellers in search of the picturesque 
uspally hurry off on the wings of steam to the 
more romantic beauties of the Rhine and 
Switzerland; and if a hasty glance be bestowed 
jin passing, it is the pictures at Antwerp and the 
gaieties of Brussels which attract the lion’s share 
of notice. Architecture and archeology are yet 
,an unknown tongue to the majority of tourists. 
Were their language more generally understood, 
there are not many occupations which would 
afford a larger return of pleasure and improve- 
— pee few big ah ramble amongst the 
‘nooks an ays 0 s, Ghent, Antwerp, 
Brussels, Mechiin, Pats Liége, &c. It 
‘usual to speak of the architecture of these cities 
jin terms of praise as picturesque, quaint, and 


| 
{ 


‘I John Howard | artistic; but if more precise information should 


‘be required, it would be difficult to know where 
idebooks could hardly be 
expected to be very learned in the discrimination 
/ Of styles and the principles of architectural de- 
sign. Murray—confessedly the best, necessarily 
brief—omits many of the most interesting speci- 
mens ; and of those which are described, it is the 
pictures rather than the buildings to which 
attention is called. Occasionally the most 
ludicrous blunders are perpetrated. Thus we 
are told of the steeple of Antwerp Cathedral, 
that “it is not to be regarded as a structure 
solely of stone, but rather as a framework of 
iron bars, with bits of stone strung on them like 
beads, held together by copper bolts, the gaps 
and interstices being filled up with plaster, and 
the joints partly covered with lead.” 
This would be a singular mode of construc- 
tion truly, if practicable ; and if practicable, it 
would contain within itself the elements of 
speedy destruction. The writer, evidently un- 
a with the subject, has totally mis- 
understood the mode of application and the pur- 
pose of the iron ties, with which no doubt 
the building abounds. In another book we 
are gravely informed, that “the Church of 
St. Jacques (at Liége) is remarkable for a 
similarity existing between the style of its archi- 
tecture and that of the Bourse at Antwerp : both 
are distinguished by the piazzas, or pillars of 
Gothic Moorish art ! each of different pattern, and 
each characterised by the same beautiful elegance 
of design and finish !” A really architectural 
and archeological description of the principal 
Belgian buildings, or even a descriptive tour by a 
person possessing the necessary qualifications in 
this respect, does not, I believe, exist,—at least 
none such has fallen under the writer’s notice. 
The following notes consist of memoranda 
made on the spot, during a short tour in Bel- 
gium last summer. They have no claim to 
special originality, nor do they pretend to an 
systematic description of the objects visited. 
They simply yore J the impressions made at the 
time on the mind of one not altogether unac- 
customed to survey and report on architectural 
subjects. We will begin with a few notes on 
the city of Bruges. Bruges, or Brugge, as all 
the world knows, is eminently a city of brick. 
There are a few stone buildings, principally, but 
not entirely, of modern date ; but the structures 
characteristic of Bruges in its palmy state, its 
cathedral, its churches, and towers, its halls, its 
warehouses, its hospitals, its mansions, are of 
this common material which we are accustomed 
to consider somewhat beneath the dignity of 
architecture as a fine art. It may be so; but 
if buildings constructed in brick must relinquish 
‘all claims to high art, it may at least be con- 
|eeded that they are capable of fine and pictu- 
resque effects. One reason of the low estima- 





* The substance of this article was read by Mr. J. A. Picton 
before the Liverpool Architectural Association. 


+ The old works on the topography of the Low Countrie:, such as 
thoseof Le Roy, Guicciardin, and others, are vague and unsatisfac- 
tory. The enly work on the subject at all clear in its descriptions, 
consists of the papers by M. Schayes. included in the first and 
second volumes of “ Weale’s Quarterly Papers,” which may be 
consulted with advantaze. 
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tion of brick as the external facing for buildings | the thirteenth century. The piers are cylindri- | 
in modern times is, that its capabilities and| cal. The plain parts of the walls, internally, 
peculiar mode of treatment are not sufficiently | are covered with a thin coat of plaster. The 
studied. Heavy cornices, bold projections, and | choir screen is a fine Renaissance composition 
classical colonnades, are clearly out of the ques- | in black and white marble, surmounted by the 
tion in this material; but panelling, sinkmgs, | organ,—rather an unusual arrangement in conti- 
flowing lines, and arcades in endless variety, are nental churches, though very common in our 
elements at the architect’s command, which he | English cathedrals. : 

who knows how to use them, may combine with; There are certain distinctive features in the 
wonderful effect. Another reason, and pro-! Flemish churches, on which it may be well here 
bably the principal one, for the low state of to say afew words. They prevail more or less 
brickwork as a building art, is the indiscriminate | throughout the structures, to whatever age they 
and pestiferous use of compo at the present !may belong. Some of them arise from the fact 
day, to vamp up rottenness and decay, and to that during the medieval period, along with 
give a meretricious air of vulgar pretence to/ many striking resemblances, and even consider- 
meanness and poverty. When the face of the|able identity in the pointed architecture of 
work has to be covered, and made to look as | England, France, lt and Germany, there 
unlike as possible to what it really is, all pride | were separate schools or centres, having pecu- 
in the construction is gone. The rougher and liarities of their own which modified to some 
more worthless the material and workmanship, |extent the practice of particular localities. 
the better, provided they be cheap. Such was|Some of the features alluded to are of later 
not the case in the Middle Age architecture. | origin, and are, owing to circumstances, of a 





There is no doubt much of it is in bad taste, | social, commercial, or artistic character. 

and not a little of inferior workmanship; but it} The first circumstance worthy of notice is the 
is evident, in every line, that the builders studied | extensive prevalence of cylindrical piers be- 
the nature of the materials with which they | tween the nave and choir and their aisles. In 
worked, and made the best use of them which | England, the round pier went out with the 
their skill allowed. This gives to their work an| Norman style, and with the exception of a few 
aspect of truthfulness and honesty, which im- | instances in the Early Pointed, principally where 





parts a charm of its own, irrespective of the | Continental architects were employed, it does 


design, and which was of material service in 


bringing out the best style of architecture of 


which the materials were capable. 

The cathedral of St. Sauveur is a large build- 
ing, complete in all its arrangements, with nave 
= aisles, transepts, apsidal east end, and west- 
ern tower. When it is stated that with the 
exception of the piers of the nave and choir, the 
whole is constructed with brick, something 
rather paltry will naturally be expected. This 
inference would be unfair. The building ex- 
ternally is not a fine example of medieval archi- 
tecture, but so simple and characteristic is the 
brickwork in its adaptation to Gothic forms, 
that not one person in twenty, unless he were 
told, would ever perceive that the building was 
brick. Some parts of the exterior are good. 


| not again make its appearance, though in village 
churches, in the Perpendicular or third Pointed 
style, octagonal and round piers are occasionally 
met with. In the Flemish churches, the round 
| pier is met with in buildings of every period, 
| and seems to have formed the rule ; the shafted 

vier, of which there are some fine specimens, 
woe the exception. Another feature of dif- 
ference is the subordinate and somewhat meagre 
| character of the triforia in the Belgian churches. 
‘There are not many instances in which the 
' triforium assumes the distinctive and prominent 
| position of a separate tier of arcades, as in the 
| English cathedrals. In some cases the clere- 
| story windows are very large, and the panelling 
|is continued down to the string above the — 
arches: in others, an arcade of small arches, 

















The south transept is very fine, with a noble | resembling a balustrade, supplies the place ; and 
window of flowing tracery. The tracery is /|in some there is nothing beyond a set-off in the 
stone, but the tabling, the blank tracery, cor- | thickness of the wall at the level of the string 
nice, &c. are brick.» The tower is Romanesque | above the pier arches. Another feature is the | 
in character, having several tiers of scnidiiediee l absence of the close screen-work, by which most 

arcades. It is stated to have been built in the | of the English cathedrals are shut off from the 
sixteenth century : if so it is probably a copy of | nave and aisles. The screens are for the most 


one previously existing. The interior is lofty 
and noble in aspect. Its general character is 


art light, and pierced with gates of brass, 
ronze, or iron work, frequently of rich and 


what we should call Geometrical Decorated, of | beautiful design. 


the date probably of the middle to the end of | 


The eastern ends of the Belgian churches are, 





with very few exceptions, apsidal, with the aisles 
in most cases continued round, and in general 
without eastern chapels, usually called in 
England lady chapels. In England, the but- 


tresses of the side aisles usually project con-’ 


siderably beyond the face of the wall, leaving 
the windows in a deep recess, casting a bole 
shadow. In Belgium and France, the wall is 
usually brought out nearly to the outer edge of 
the buttress, leaving the projection within, thus 
forming an inner recess, generally converted 
into a side chapel. This gives a flatness to the 
exterior architecture, which is reimbursed by 
the additional effect within. 

Amongst the peculiarities of more modern 
date may be mentioned the beauty and variety 
of the pulpits in the Belgian churches. The 
extraordinary richness and beauty of these 
embellishments is one of the first things which 
strike a stranger. They usually consist of a 

oup of statuary below, sometimes in marble, 

mt more generally in wood, illustrating an 
in¢ident from Scripture history, or from the life 
of some’ saint. The pulpit, richly carved, rises 
from the midst, forming some connection with 
the group. The staircases are in a similar way 
combined with the story, whilst a canopy towers 
aloft, usually supported by angels on the wing. 

The profusion of carving generally is one of 
the most prominent features in the Flemish 
churches. For the most part it is of a very 
high class in beauty of execution, especially in 
the wood carving. ‘The richness of this class 
of decoration has always been a characteristic of 
the architecture of the Low Countries, which has 
more or less continued to the present time. 

The number, the size, and the magnificence 
of the parochial churches of Flanders, even in 
the smallest towns, are to a stranger ver 
striking and remarkable, and are powerful rem1- 
niscences of the former wealth of the communi- 
ties which could raise such structures for re- 
ligious purposes. This, however, is the case in 
the towns only. In the country places the 
churches are for the most part exceedingly plain 
and unostentatious. 

From this short digression on general topics, 
we will now return to the special examples 
brought under our notice. 

The church of Notre Dame is not very re- 
markable for architectural beauty. It is across 


| church, with apsidal east end. The tower is on 


the north side: the spire has recently been 
taken down, and is now being rebuilt: the 


‘interior is rather low and poor: the clerestory 


and triforium have been restored, and badly 
done : the pulpit is a fine piece of carving. The 
choir-screen contains some beautiful specimens 
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of wrought-iron work of the Renaissance period, 
in several pairs of gates, varied in design, but 
all possessing peculiar elegance, and of exqul- 
site workmanship. : 

A side chapel in the south transept contains 
a rich marble ba!ustrade, with the Last Supper 
introduced in the centre. A statue of the Virgin 
and child in this chapel is attributed to Michel- 
angelo: whether it be the work of the great 
Italian master or not it is a work of much merit, 
possessing a simple grandeur of effect which is 
not often attained by the Flemish sculptors. 

The Chureh of St. Jacques is a brick build- 
ing. ‘The exterior is in a somewhat dilapidated 
condition, the tracery having disappeared from 
the windows, a portion of which have been 
mojlernized. Many of them, however, still 
retain their original brick-moulded jambs and 
arches, which are of good design and admirably 
worked. ‘The tower, which is large and lofty, 
is placed on the north side of the choir. Its 
date is ascribed to the year 1469, with which 
its architectural character corresponds. The 
plan of the church is a parallelogram, divided 
into three aisles, with apsidal east ends to each. 
The piers and vaulting are of thirteenth century 
character. The main ribs in the vaulting of the 
choir are elliptical, and are probably of later 


sse 


its sound-board richly carved. 
Many of the secular buildings are worthy of 
notice. The building called “Les Halles” is 
a fine specimen of brick construction of late 
fourteenth century date. Its lofty tower, which 
contains the celebrated chimes or carillons, for 
which the city is so famed, is more remarkable 
for excellence of workmanship than for — 
of design. Its projecting turrets and gal " 
gathered out on corbels, the absence of but- 
tresses and want of vertical lines, give it a 
clumsy, top-heavy effect, which is anything but 


easing. 

The Hotel de Ville, though small, has a hand- 
some facade of late fourteenth or early fifteenth 
century date, with corbelled angle turrets, sur- 
mounted by — 

The hospital of St. John is interesting, not 
only from its valuable collection- of Hemling’s 
paintings, but from the preservation of its 

igi imval arrangements, from the period 
of its erection in the nth century down 
to the present time. It is built of brick with 
stone i 

The street architecture of Bruges, though 
not equal in scenic effect to. the finest parts of 
Ghent or Antwerp, is yet well worthy of anti- 


pulpit, having 








scroll-work and cherubs over. Opposite is the! 


date. The choir and organ screens are Renais- | quarian and artistie study. Picturesque gables 
sance in style, executed in black and white and quaint-locking dormers, abound on every 
marble. The high altar is a huge composition | hand. Intersected as the town is with water- 
of the same character, with twisted columns. | courses, shaded in many parts with trees, many 
The stalls of the choir are divided by twisted fine perspective glimpses are obtained, combin- 
columns, carrying a carved frieze, with bunches ing the prominent features of tower and spire, 
of fruit between the capitals. A side chapel on with long lines of building partly hidden by 
the north side of the nave contains some in- | masses of foli ge, and heightened by the glanc- 
teresting brasses, which are somewhat rare on | ing of the water below,—worthy of being trans- 


the continent. 


The church attached to the Carmelite Convent 
has a western front of florid Renaissance cha- 
racter, executed in stone, ior i 
Latin cross, without aisles, vaulted in one span, 
having a low dome at the intersection, carried 


on pendentives. The walls are lined with wains- | 
eot, having confessionals at intervals, and offer- | : : 
of the window and the arch is frequently filled 


ing a rich display of wood carving. A marble 
balustrade is carried across the church at the 
intersection of the nave with the transepts. The 
die of the balustrade is composed of a flowing 
pierced pattern of foliage and fruit, in high 
relief, with animals and human figures inter- 
spersed, having piers at intervals, with a de- 
tached figure in front of each. The centre has 
a bas-relief of the last supper. 


St. Donatus, or St. Walburge (for the church | 


is called by both names), has a western front of 
stone, a very respectable modern Italian com- 
on bearing the date 1643 on the lower 
neze. 

without transepts, having somewhat of the 
basilica style. The floor is paved with black 
and white marble. A rich marble balustrade 
extending across the church separates the nave 
from the choir. The style of this is not unlike 
that of the Carmelite church, though the design 
is altogether different. It consists of scrolls of 
foliage, with grapes, fruit, and figures inter- 
mixed, and medallions at intervals, having bas- 
reliefs of Scripture subjects and portraits, 


This profusion of rich carving is the most 
extraordinary characteristic of the Flemish 
churches. Kverywhere it abounds to an almost 
fatiguing extent. Its lavish abundance is only 
equalled by the boldness and delicacy of its 
execution. The pulpit of St. Donatus, sculp- 
tured by Vervoort, is scarcely surpassed by any 
existing specimen of the kind, and is one mass 
of rich and varied carving. 

St. Anne’s Church is rather a mean looking 
building externally, with a western square tower 
and slated spire. Internally it is a plain paral- 
lelogram, with semi-circular barrel vault, in one 


The interior is a) 


The interior is divided into three aisles, | 


| ferred to canvas. One or two views from the 
| Quai des Marbriers, looking on the back of the 
| Palais de Justice, with the Tour des Halles and 
the cathedral tower in the distance, are parti- 
cularly worthy of remembrance. 

The common type of house front consists of 
large windows set as close as possible covered 
with arches : the space between the square lintel 


in with sculpture, or with blauk tracery in 
brick. The gables are either crow steps, or 
worked in fantastic scrolls. Where the gables 
do not face the street, dormers in every variety 
of form are applied to the attics. The doorways 
of the earlier houses are not usually prominent 
features. In houses of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, Porte-cochéres of elaborate 
design are frequent. 

Some of the warehouses for merchandise 
erected during the palmy state of Bruges, are 
still remaining,—fine specimens of the mercan- 
tile taste of the period. It is customary to 
speak and write of Bruges as in a state of utter 
decay and poverty, deserted by commerce and 
manufactures, and nearly half pauperised. It 
may possibly be so, but appearances do not pre- 
sent such an aspect. The streets are kept clean 
and well paved: there seem to be few empty 
houses, and much less squalor and filth than in 
ithe back slums of Paris or London. 
| It is true beggary somewhat abounds, but it 
\seems to be taken up as an adjunct to some 
other way of getting a livelihood, and not as a 
distinct profession. For instance, a man not 

very raggedly dressed, is wheeling a barrow 
| along the street: seeing “Messieurs les Anglais” 
|pass, he quits his barrow, and follows with a 
| most professional whine, —— for a hundred 
| yards, until he is either rewarded for his perse- 
| verance or is driven away, when he goes back to 
his barrow and trudges along as before. This 
and similar cases have occurred to us again and 


again.* 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


span, held together by iron ties. The choir is 
separated by a screen, having a double row of a 

columns and pilasters, forming an arcade sup- Ata special general meeting held on Mon- 
porting the organ, executed in marbles of dif- “ay evening, February 26, Mr. B. Ferrey, 
ferent colours, the effect of which is bold and|V-P. in the chair, the recommendation of the 
striking. The style is Renaissance. A carved Council, with respect to the award of the medals 
oak balustrade, of fine design and execution, and prizes of the Institute, was read and agreed 
extends across the church. Both sides of the 3 and it was resolved unanimously to submit 
nave are lined with wainscot, with twisted for her Majesty’s gracious consideration, that 
columns and carvings. There are three con-| the royal gold medal for 1854 should be con- 
fessionals, of rich design, each having two |ferred on M. Hittorff, of Paris, member of the 
detached figures of winged angels in front, with 





* To be continued. 
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Institute of France, as entitled, by his important. 
ildings at Paris, and by his numerous pub- 
lished works, to this distinction. 

The Institute medal was adjudged to Mr. 
W. P. Griffith, Fellow, for his essay on 
“ Mediseval DecorationsandOrnaments,”’ bearing 
the motto,—“ Artis est celare artem.” 

The Soane medallion was not awarded to the 
set of drawings sent in. 

Mr. Beazley, student, received the annual 
prize in books for his a for parochial 
schools, and another prize his Monthly 
Sketches. Mr. Willey also received a prize in 
books for his Monthly Sketches. 

The recommendation of the council respect- 
ing the subjects for medals and prizes for ihe 
current year, was read and aia 

The silver medals of the Institute are te be awarded 
to the authors of the best essays on any subjects tending 
to promote or facilitate the knowledge of architec- 
ture, or the varions branches of scienee connected 
therewith. 

The Soane medallion is to be awarded for the best 
design in not less than five drawings, for any of the 
following subjects :-— 

A town mansion, om a plot 200 feet deep by 
100 feet front, with stable offices complete—two 
fronts. 

Plans sections and details of the present remains 
of the church and conventual buildings of the priory 
of St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, London, 
with a plan, founded on the existing indications, 
showing the whole of the monastic buildings as they 
may be supposed to have stood at the time of the 
suppression of religious houses, temp. Henry VIT1. 

A building to contain six courts of law, with a 
large central hall of communication, and the neces- 
sary accommodation for judges, counsel, officers of 
the court, and the public ; or any other like subject 
of equal importance, at the option of the candidate. 

The successful competitor, if he go abroad within 
three years after receiving the medallion, will be 
entitled to the sam of 50/7. at the end of one year’s 
absence, on sending satisfactory evidence of his pro- 
gress and his studies. 


In consequence of the lateness of the hour, 
the consideration of the “ Public Health Bill, 
1855,” was adjourned to Wednesday, the 28th 
ult. when it was specially considered, par- 
ticularly the clauses immediately relating to 
Buildings and Building Property. 





ROMAN ANTIQUITIES IN SURREY 
AND ADJOINING COUNTIES. 

WE are continually having brought to our 
view the very advanced state of the Romans, as 
to the arts, when they were in this country, 
1600 (or more) years ago. On their retirement, 
about the year 435, they appear to have covered 
up with earth all their rare and unique works of 
art, which they did not like to destroy, and ye' 
could not carry away with them. Such was the 
case with the tesselated pavements that adorned 
the residences of the generalissimo or legate of 
the legions. These places are generally found 
out by accident, for, in many instances, they 
have been grazed or ploughed over for many 
hundred years, and then some fortuitous cir- 
cumstance brings them to light. j 

A few years ago, a shepherd, in making a 
hole for the purpose of folding his sheep, at 
Bramdean Alresford, found his bar drop into a 
hole or cave: on excavating the spot, it was 
found to be a room, ornamentally paved, with 
hollow space under it, having square piers and 
brick flues to warm the room (a Roman hypo- 
eaust). On seeking farther, two other and 
larger rooms were discovered, paved with small 
tiles and ornamented with coloured borders and 
figure-heads in the corners: these pavings have 
been preserved and roofed over, and may be 
seen by permission of the owner, Colonel Green- 
wood, of Brookwood. 

A single paved room was discovered, about 
thirty-five years ago, near Crondal, under similar 
circumstances, which was covered over by 2 
feet of earth. Two rooms have been lately dis- 
covered, about 16 feet square, with a cireular 
ornamental tesselated centre-piece, 6 feet in 
diameter, in the middle of each, being in form 
hearts within hearts, circles, and points, com- 
posed of three different colours, each piece not 
more than half an inch square, the other part 
of the rooms being paved with 2-inch squares of 





red brick: the villa to which these rooms be- 
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longed, appeared to occupy, within walls, seven 
or more acres of ground, situated at Abbot’s 
Ann, near Andover. The excavations were 
made by order of the Hon. and Rev. 8. Best, 
the rector of the parish, in May last; but as 
the tenant of the land demanded it again for his 
agricultural purposes, the pavements have been 
removed to London by workmen sent down for 
the purpose, and the site is now occupied by a 
crop of turnips, none the worse for having had 
the ground removed. ‘The site of this villa was 
within view of three entrenched camps, being on 


the most conspicuous natural hills to be found | 


on the chalk of the neighbourhood: they were 
distant two or three miles from the villa. 

The Roman road from Salisbury passing near 
Andover to Silehester, was contiguous to this 
villa. Another road branched from Silchester 
(Vindonum) to Speen and Bath on the west, and 
to London on the east: this road had the pas- 
sage of the Thames near Staines (Pontes of the 
Romans). On this road to Powtes there is 
another Roman double-entrenched camp, as if 


for a legion of men (the villa of the generalis- | 


simo of this legion has not yet been discovered). 
This camp is situated near the Royal Military 
College of Sandhurst, and will be near the 
Wellington College now proposed to be built. 
There is also an entrenched camp of the Romans 
adjoining the ground purchased by Government 
for the formation of a permanent camp at Farn- 
ham and Aldershot. The roads connecting these 
Roman camps were various, and all well made, 


giving us evidence up to the present day. On 


the site of their route to London, there was dis- 


covered a few years ago a full-sized figure of a 


Roman gladiator, or one of a legion, in the act 
of striking: it is carved in limestone, with the 
— dress and sandals. This figure may now 


seen in the far-famed American nursery of 


Mr. John Waterer, of Bagshot, where, in the 
spring of the year, may be seen this antique 


number of miles now in operation is 21,310, 
which have been completed at a cost of 
621,316,103 dollars. The number of miles in 
course of construction is 16,975. The State of 
Massachusetts has one mile of railway to each 
seven square miles of its geographical surface : 
Essex county, in this State, with a geographical 
surface of 400 square miles, has 159 miles of 
railway facility, which is a ratio of one mile of 
railway to each three square miles of its geogra- 
phieal surface. “The permanent way of the 
American railways, however, is said to be of a 
very flimsy character compared with that of 





England. 





MILITARY TOMBS AND INSCRIP- 
TIONS. 


Txose who have distinguished themselves in 
fighting for their country, in defending their 
own nation, their religion, and laws, have not 

seen their deeds pass unrecorded, nor have they 
been suffered to go down to the dust 


“ Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.” 





The living have always felt the inviolable 
obligation under which they were held to give 
fit rites of burial to the departed brave. And 
this is as it should be. War confessedly de- 
velopes many noble qualities in the good soldier. 
For war, which seems to spring from and be 
continued by confusion and disorder, what a 
variety of rules does it comprehend! what a 
long time to discipline the soldier, to form the 
officer! and what a genius and experience are 
necessary to superintend its operations, and 
destroy with method!* We should only be 
surprised, therefore, if the art of peace had not 
been employed to do justice and homage to 
those who had gained victories ; who had secured 
the success of military operations, which in- 
creased the stability and renown of a govern- 
ment and country. But we find that in peace 


figure surrounded with all the gay flowers of there is reward for the conqueror, and promo- 
the western world. The lover and devotee to tion for the valiant: medals are distributed and 
the shrine of Flora may here contemplate her | names registered : the ornaments for victory 


beauties, and reflect on human ambition, the 


are produced from the a/elier, and paintings 


rise and fall of nations, the antique remains of a from the studio: hospitals of noble architecture 
great people, who were, in their time, the con-| (for example, Les Invalides, at Paris, and the 
querors of the then known world, and before the College at Greenwich) are erected: and every- 
American flowers or its continent were known to | where signsandemblems of the warlike genius of a 


Europe. 


When the camp is formed at and nnder the 


eople permit not the memory and glory of her 
faod-eund and well-fought battles to perish. 


bold escarpment of the Bagshot sands, on the Such homage, such honours, the present age is 


south of Surrey, and on the borders of Hants, 
these sites of the Romans, and their eg re- | In Greece, this sympathy an 
ritish warriors was carried to a great extent : privileges 


mains, may become more known to the 


ever prompt and delighted to pay to past ages. 
d devotion to her 


public, if there should be as much excitemant in | were aé¢corded them of a most gratifying kind ; 
the community as occurred on the occasion of among which it was not unusually decreed to 


the camp at Chobham. Epwarp J. Lance. 





RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Havine, in a recent short article on this 
subject, said rather more on the beginnings of 
the railway system in the United States than on 
its subsequent development and present enor- 
mous expansion, we now note a few particulars 
forwarded to us by an American friend, and 
from which some idea may be formed of the 
relative as well as absolute extent, at present, of 
the American railway system. 

The number of miles of railway in operation 
upon the surface of the globe is 40,070; of 
which 16,964 miles are in the eastern, and 
23,106 in the western hemisphere; and which 
are distributed as follows :—In Great Britain, 
7,774 miles; in Germany, 5,340 miles; in| 
France, 2,569 miles; in Belgium, 873 miles; | 
in Russia, 422 miles ; in Sweden, 75 miles ; in | 
Norway, 42 miles; in Italy, 170 miles; in) 
Spain, 60 miles; in Africa, 25 miles; in India, 
100 miles ; in the United States, 21,310 miles ; 
in the British Provinces, 1,327 miles; in the 
Island of Cuba, 359 miles; in Panama, 50 
miles; and South America, 60 miles. 

The longest railway in the world is the 
Illinois Central, which, with its branches, is 731 
miles in length, and was constructed at a cost of | 
15,000,000 dollars. 

The number of miles of railway in the United 
States exceeds that in the rest of the world 
altogether by 2,550 miles. The number of rail- 
ways completed in the United States is 274; 
the number partially completed 63; and the 
number in course of construction 107: the 





|give them (as characteristie of those times) 
“both maintenance in the Prytaneum, and a 
‘front seat at all the games celebrated by the 
| State.” 

| Conspicuously did they place before the 
| citizens the spoils and mementoes of war. Was 
a temple or a grotto dedicated to a Leonidas or 
'a Miltiades, a Simonides was solicited to write 
‘the inscription for it. Was a military pillar or 
| stéle to be put up to commemorate a march or 


i 
| 


a campaign, talent bestowed some graceful | 


ornament upon it, and it was rendered in some | 


way remarkable.t There were ample means and 
opportunity afforded them to indulge their love 
of hero-worship. The Peecile, which stood in 
the most splendid quarter of Athens (on the 
walls of which Micon painted his frescoes) was 
chosen as the spot in which the Spartan shields 
taken at Pylos should be suspended as trophies. 
It need be scarcely remarked, that this custom 
afterwards led to the representation in sculpture 
of arms and armour, of the helmet and breast- 
plates, the buckler and spear, as ornaments of 
their temples.{ 

The celebrated plain of Marathon (which the 
Greeks revered as a temple to Miltiades)§ had 
a striking effect of its own, and made a grand 
impression, though not studded with the nume- 
rous tombs, monuments, cenotaphs, and inscrip- 
tions which are found in many battle-fields. “ 2 


* La Bruyére. 
+ See British Museum. 
t “And let me hang a Thracian target high, 
Upon the peristyle of dread Minerva’s fane.” 
Chorus in Ancient Drama. 
§ “ Miltiales! from thy sword the East did flee ; 
And Marathon a temple is to thee.” 





Greek Anthology. 





this level solitary plaee (says Dr. Wordsworth : 
Athens and Attica) the eye is naturally arrested 
by one object, which raises itself above the sur- 
face of the plain more conspicuously than any- 
thing else. That object is the tumulus which 
covers the ashes of those Athenians who fell in 
the battle of Marathon. It produces a sensa- 
tion of awe to find oneself alone with such an 
object as this. It was a wise design which 
buried the Athenians together under such a 
tomb in the place on which they fell ” 

The epitaph on the famous Count Merci, 
‘* Siste viator! heroam caleas!”’ is well-known, 
and admired for its simplicity. The plain Ora‘e 
pro anima, or the Priez pour ame, appeal power- 
fully to the passer-by. Often a great name is 
enough. General Hoche’s monument, near An- 
dernach, has this simple and expressive inscrip- 
tion, “ The Army of the Sambre and Meuse to 
its Commander-in-chief, Hoche.”’ F. L. 





FROM AMERICA. 


Boston.—From the annual report of the super- 
}intendent of streets, Mr. A. T. Turner, it 
| appears that the iron pavement in Court-street 
| has stood the test of one of the severest winters 
ever known,—that of 1853-54. The great 
drawback to this pavement being extensively 
laid down, says Mr. Turner, is its high cost. 
This experiment cost 10 dols. 25 cents per 
square yard. It is now thought that by some 
change in the form of the iron blocks used, this 
pavement could be afforded at 6 dols. a square 
yard. An effort is to be made for laying down 
the iron pavement of the new pattern on Wash- 
ington-street, between State-street and Winter- 
street, the main thoroughfare of the city. The 
continual opening of the paved streets for 
water, gas, and sewer purposes, by incom- 
petent persons, so far as the replacement 
of the pavement is concerned, is complained 
0” at Boston quite as much as it is with 
o irselves. A spacious store has been opened 
i: Winter-street, by a bookselling firm. The 
interior has been newly fitted up in what 
the Transcript describes as “a very handsome 
and convenient style; the architectural embel- 
lishments, cornices, book-shelves, &c. being all 
in excellent taste, and well adapted to the 
character of the business.” The first-floor is 
devoted to the retail department: this room is 
100 feet by 40 feet in size, and through the 
centre, nearly two-thirds of its length, ruus a 
line of ornamental book-cases, while the walls 
on either side are liberally supplied with well- 
filled shelves, protected by glass doors. In the 
upper part of this capacious floor are four offices 
for the members of the firm, clerks, &c. 








lreaders of The Crayon. 


| New York.—A new art-journal, named Zhe 
| Crayon, proposes to criticise the New York 
| architecture: —“ Free, impartial criticism, minute 
and severe if need be, but always truthful, of 
|the buildings which are constantly rising about 
us,” it observes, “cannot fail to be of good 
service to our advancement in the art of archi- 
tecture, as well as of much interest to the 
Surely, very many of 
what are by courtesy, or inignorance, called the 
‘ornaments’ of our city, deserve to be reviewed 
sharply and éearlessly; while yet there are 
| others, unfortunately few, but, we believe, 
| increasing in number, which are in many points 
|worthy of high praise. In the architectural 
| criticisms which may from time to time appear 


(in our columns, we shall point out whatever 
/seems to us right, and true, and beautiful, or 
| wrong and ugly, sparing nothing. At the same 
| time we shall avoid judging the architect—our 
|issues will be not with him, but with his works.” 
| After criticizing pretty fully, but, on the whole, 
\favourably, the details of Trinity Chapel, in 
| Twenty-fifth-street, near Broadway, an Early 
‘English structure, which is spoken of “as 
‘being in this day of shams and deceptions 
especially deserving of notice for its simpli- 
city in plan, solidity and durability of con- 
struction, and chaste richness of interior detail,” 
the critie goes on fo say,—“We have been 
thus minute in detailing the features of Trinity 
Chapel, because we deem it worthy of being 
carefully studied. The leaf-work im particular 
is deserving of notice, being much superior in 
spirit and freedom to what we generally meet 





with. We would suggest that the building now 
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needs, to make it complete, that the interior 
walls be diapered, or otherwise decorated in 
colour, and the colouring of the roof retouched. 
and made more in accordance with the spirit of 
The panel in the tympanum of | towards completion. 

[re niches | English style. 


Early English. 


the front door needs sculpture, and t 


of the arcade in south wall, should be filled with 
statues. We hope to live to see these things 


accomplished.” 








THE REFEREES OF METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS AND THE REGISTRAR. 


Havre published other opinions on the sub- | 


ject of the respective functions and jurisdic- 


He trusted to see a parsonage-house erected for 
the rector, and money subscribed for the con- 
struction of schools. 

Preston.—The new parish church approaches 
t is in the Decorated 
The continuance of the — 
has of late been prevented by the frost. The 
principals supporting the roof, says the local 
Guardian, “have been found fault with as appear- 
ing small and mean: it has been surmised by 
‘some that this has been done to save expense ; 
but we imagine that it arises from a less selfish 
and a wiser motive—viz. to aid the sound in so 
large a building.” Besides the three stained _ 
| windows already placed in the altar-end, as dona- 





tions of the Registrar of Metropolitan Build- tions of wealthy families, two more have just 
ings, and of the official referees, we now insert | heen added; thus completing the chancel aisle. 
the gist of the opinion of the law officers of the | That at the east end vce James and John 


Crown, to whom the matter was subsequently 
referred by the Commissioners of Works and 
Buildings. 

“* We are of opinion that the pipes hitherto pursued 
with reference to the awards of the official referees, and 
the control of the registrar over those documents in refus- 
ing to seal such as are contrary to law, or not complete 
in any of the requisite forms, or beyond the compe- 
tence ef the official referees, either with regard to the 
provisions of the Act, or any rules or regulations pre- 
scribed for their guidance by the Board of Works, should 
be continued, 

We are of opinion that the awards of the official refe- 
rees fall within the provision of the 89th section, and that 
it is the duty of the registrar to exercise a control over 
them in the particulars above mentioned. 

In cases where the award does not appear upon the 
face of it to be contrary to law, or defective in any of the 
requisite forms, or beyond the competence of the official 
referees, it is the duty of the registrar to affix the seal, 
and it is not competent for that officer to refer to extrinsic 
facts for the purpose of exercising a juri 
appeal from the official feferees. Hus duty is to deal with 
the award, and to ascertain that no objection appears 
upon the face of it. If none so appears, 4 is to-express 
his assent by affixing the seal. The award then becomes a 
complete and operative instrument. 

On the other hand, where the award appears upon the 
face of it to be contrary to law, or not complete in any of 
the requisite forms, or beyond the competence of the 
official referees, either with regard to the provisions of the 
Act, or the rules and regulations procerinad ies the guidance 
of the official referees by the Board of Works, it be- 
comes the duty of the registrar to refuse to affix the seal 
subject in this latter case to the appeal given tothe Boar 
of Works by section 89. 

Where the document purporting to be an award is de- 
fective, and has been rejected as such, under section 89, it 
is, in fact, no award at all under the Act; and if the 
matter be within the competence of the official referees, 
they ought to proceed to correct their proceedings in the 
perticulars in which it has been defective, so as to make 
an award with the statutory requisites. 

As regards the opinion of counsel laid before us, it is 
probable that the principal question discussed before the 


iction by way of 


following our Lord at his request, leaving their 
father Zebedee in the ship with the hired ser- 
vants, while they join Simon and Andrew, who 
had already become his disciples. The compo- 
sition fills the three principal divisions. The 
higher traceries contain seraphim, surrounded 
by scroll decorations. The window at the west 
end of the aisle represents the Transfiguration 
of our Saviour: Jesus takes Peter, James, and 
John, and is transfigured before them, on which 
appeared Moses and Elias. The principal com- 
partment contains our Saviour in the centre, the 
sides Moses and Elias, under whom are seen 
the three disciples in fear and admiration. The 
upper portion, like the first window, is occupied 
by five seraphim, surrounded with foliage. Two 
more windows were to be placed on the oppo- 
site side this week: these have been entrusted 
to a London artist. All the present windows 
are the work of Mr. Wailes, of Neweastle-on- 
Tyfie. It is said that the church will probably 
be opened in May, with the oratorio of the 
“Messiah,” by the Preston Choral Society. 

Doncaster —The Great Northern Railway 
Company have applied to Parliament for power 
to erect and endow a church and schools at 
Doncaster. They state that there are in Don- 
caster a thousand workmen employed by the 
company at weekly wages, whose fasnilieg con- 
sist of more than 1,500 persons, and of these 
more than 1,000 are children; and that there 
is not now in Doncaster sufficient church ac- 
commodation for them. They propose to devote 


earned counsel was, whether an award good on the face of | to it 6,000/. and bind themselves to pa “ an- 
. > 


it, could be called in question by the registrar. This 
appears very distinctly, from their answer to the fourth 
question, and it is the omission of that qualification as to 
awards ‘ good on the face of them,’ in the early part of that 
opinion, which makes it impossible for us, upon considera- 
tion, to agree to what is there laid down in the terms in 
which it is expressed.” 


The opinion is signed— 
A. E. Cocxstry. 
Ricuarp Beruet. 
James 8S. Wixtzs. 
Sir Richard Bethell’s name, it will be remem- 
bered, is attached to the opinion previously 
published (p. 33, ante). ith a complete 
appreciation of the extent to which the wording 
of the “case” submitted affects the opinion, it 


would seem to require an immense amount of 


special pleading to reconcile these two. 





CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 


Windsor—The Queen has given 100/. to- 
wards the erection of a girls’ school for the 
children of mechanics, artizans, and upper class 
of labourers in and near Windsor. 

Over Labley.—The new church of Over Tabley, 


in the parish of Rostherne, county of Chester, 1s 


to be consecrated in the third week in March. 


Licerpool.—A stained glass memorial window 
has just been erected in St. Nicholas’s Church 
here, by the widow of the late Mr. R. B. B. H. 


Blundell. 


Collyhurst (Maxchester).—In the new church 
just completed here, a meeting was lately*held, 
at which the chairman, alluding to the funds for 
the erection of the church, said that 3,573/. had 
been collected or promised, and that of that sum 
only 4177. had been subscribed in the district, 
3,156/. being contributed by persons not con- 
nected with it. The reason why the church was 
not completed long ago was, that some of the con- 
tracts had been broken, and in other cases it had 
been found difficult to obtain labour. Many things 
were even still required for the church, which it 
was to be hoped the congregation would provide. 


nually and for ever,” 350/. as a stipend, and to 
maintain and repair the church. The company 
also propose to contribute 230/. for elementary 
instruction for the children. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Iynn.—The public bath scheme, remarks the 
Norfolk Chronicle, seems to have been sleeping 
for a length of time. The corporation have 
granted a site, in Ferry-lane, which is at present 
covered by some old buildings pronounced by 
the grand jury of the bonnie to be in a 
dangerous state. These buildings, it is to be 
hoped, will be removed, and the baths at once 
commenced. 

Shoreham.—A preliminary opening of the new 
canal at Shoreham Harbour took place on 18th 
ult. The new canal commences at Southwick 
with the entrance lock, and extends for a distance 
of nearly 2 miles, to the further extremity of the 
basin near the Wish Barn. The basin will hold 
ten or twelve vessels, each of 500 or 600 tons 
burden : these will ultimately be able to dis- 


tide, alongside the quays. The canal is so con- 
structed that it can be much enlarged. At pre- 
sent it is only used as a tidal harbour, until the 


weeks. 
many difficulties. The contractors for the canal 
are Messrs. Jackson and Bean; for the lock, 
Messrs. Locke and Nesham. The advantages 
to a town like Brighton, im bringing the harbour 
to its very door, as alocal paper remarks, cannot 


arrangement, a patent slip has been erected, ad- 
joining the lock, where vessels of large tonn 
can, at any state of tide, be taken completely 
out of the water in a very short time to have 
repairs done. The whole work has involved an 
outlay of something like 30,000/. 
Bristol—The proposed building for the 








charge their cargoes, afloat, and at all times of 


works are complete, as they will be in about six 
The construction, it is said, involved 


be over-estimated. To ensure completeness of 


Bristol Academy for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts, for which Mrs. Sharples pect a sum 
of money nine years since, will be commenced 
without further delay. The site selected is near 
the Queen’s Hotel. The designs of Messrs. 
Underwood and Hirst have, we hear, been ap- 
proved of for the intended building. Ata 
recent meeting of the committee of the School of 
Practical Art here, the committee of management 
reported their recent proceedings. The school 
continues to progress satisfactorily, with an 
average monthly attendance of 118 pupils during 
the last nine months. At the autumnal exhi- 
bition in London four medals were awarded to 
pupils for their drawings; and the Department. 
of Science and Art has allotted to the school 
one prize scholarship and two pupil teacherships 
for the present year. The exhibition of prize 
drawings held here last month was visited by 
2,510 persons. On the subject of uniting with 
the Academy of Fine Arts, in their intended new 
building in the Park, it was stated that suilicient 
accommodation for the use of ee of 200 
pupils could be had in the building for about 
1,350/. towards which 600/. are already sub- 
scribed. It was resolved to make a public 
appeal to supply the deficient funds. The Rev. 
James Heyworth was elected honorary secretary. 

Altrincham.—Mr. M. Pierson, mayor of this 
town during 1852 and 1853, has purchased and 
caused to be erected in the Market-place, a lamp, 
comprising a centre and two branches, contain- 
ing nine lights. The pillar has been executed 
at the Coalbrookdale Ironworks, in Shropshire 
(from a design shown in the Great Exhibition), 
at a cost, according to the Manchester Courier, of 
50/. exclusive of the lamp frames, &c. The 
entire cost will be about 60/. towards which the 
Earl of Stamford and Warrington offered to 
make a donation of 15/. Mr. Pierson, during 
his mayoralty, gave to the Literary Institution 
of the town 20/. and also the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” in twenty volumes, 4io. besides 
other small donations to various objects. 

Birmingham.—The severe frost which con- 
tinued till Saturday last from the 15th of 
| January, completely paralyzed the building 
‘trade of this town and the midland district 
‘around it, Such a depression has not been 
known to exist for years, while the bricklayers, 
labourers, &c. have been crowding the poor- 
houses, &c. for relief. Owing to the general 
improvidence of this class, their sufferings have 
been intense. “I have visited,” says a corre- 
spondent, “the homes of many that have no 
vestige of a fire; and scarcely bread enough for 
one meal has to be eked out for two and three 
days. When will the mass of our own work- 
men profit by the sad caperianet of the school 
of adversity? When they renounce the 
baneful influence of the pothouse, and learn 
self-respect ? When will they think of the re- 
sponsibility resting on them as fathers of fami- 
lies, and strive to put by a few pence towards a 
rainy day, or when the ice-bound earth forbids 
man to toil as usual? The sufferings of the 
present time should give energy to the afflicted, 
and lead them to say, ‘Never again shall a 
month’s idleness plunge me into such misery, 
while strength is left me to gather up honey 
while it is yet day.’ May they be induced to 
look to the time when ‘night cometh and no 
man can work.’ ” 

Dewsbury.—The Dewsbury workhouse, in- 
dustrial schools, and infirmary buildings, con- 
taining accommodation for 600 inmates, have 
just been completed. Messrs. Lockwood and 
Mawson were the architects. 

Preston.—A week or two since, as a cart laden 
with coals was passing through Lord-street, a 
portion of the road sank, and the cart was 
embedded up to the axles, the coals having to 
be taken out before it could be extricated. It 
was at first supposed that the accident was 
caused by the bursting of a water-pipe, but it 
is now thought that the earth nak in conse- 
quence of the falling in of an old sewer. 





{ 








Tue New Great Western Horen at Pap- 
DINGTON has turned out a good speculation, we are 
told. The risk was taken by a few of the directors 
personally. The first half-year has just terminated, 
and 5 per cent. for that half-year, that is, at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum, with a bonus, is about 
being divided amongst the proprietors. 
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NEW HOUSES, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 


MR. HENRY CUERREY, ARCHITECT, 


MR. JOHN SHAW, ARCHITECT. [See p. 97, in present number, 
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IRISH BUILDING MEMS. 


Tue city of Limerick district Model National 
School is nearly completed, and occupies a site 
on the road between Limerick and Adare, on 
the opposite side tothe new convent of Mount 
St. Vincent, built for the Sisters of Merey, and 
previously noticed in the Buidder. It contains | 
on the ground-floor a central hall ; boys’ school, 
42 feet by 28 feet, with class and hat rooms off 
same ; religious instruction-room, 20 feet by 22 
feet ; girls’ sehool, 40 feet by 28 feet, with two 
class-rooms, 24 feet by 18 feet, in connection 
therewith. An infant school, 30 feet by 28 feet, 
occupies the right wing, and a maritime school, 
30 feet by 20 feet, one story high, is placed at 
the left hand of main building, with separate | 





of air at all times to each chimney; and as/ on the ground that the carbonic acid driven off in the 
draughts of cold air through a room, whetherfrom | operation is offensive. As to potters, brick-makers, 
an open door, or the chinks and crannies about | and Portland cement-makers, whose trades are carried 
the edges of the doors and windows, are not | 00 near any village or town, all feeling of security will 
very desirable—concentrating, as they do, at the 'be gone; and, without a compensation clause, or the 


chimney-opening, and making people’s heels 
cold while their toes are comfortable, the 
mode of securing the supply without creating a 
draft, must obviously consist in forming, in each 
case, from the exterior of the building, or of the 
room, an air-channel terminating withia the fire- 
plaee. I have formed an air-chamber underneath 
the fire-place, with a small opening recessed in 


| introduction of a clause of security for a given number 
| of years, they may be ruined. 

| The present Smoke Bill is an arbitrary law, and 
| gives great power to the police authorities, who can 
| now enter premises for the purposes of examination 


| as easily as the exeiseman could, under the old law of 


| 


j excise, a glass-house; but Sir Benjamin Hall’s law 


| will be, if carried out, oppressive in the extreme. All 


;eonnected with the building trades should bestir 


the jamb at either end of the back-hearth, and | themselves, or they will rue their apathy, for the 


the ae between two joists constituting the 
ventiduct, which opened to the exterior with a 


public at large have their attention so much engrossed 
| by the war that the measure may pass hurriedly, and 


entrances to each. The front elevation (two | ©4St-iron air-brick. I have also had oceasion to | without much opposition. The tendency of all the 


stories high) is in the Tudor Gothic style, with 
projecting wings of 22 feet and 32 feet respec- | 
tively at the ends of the main building, having | 
three light bay windows 7 feet wide im each, and | 
terminated by gables finished with finials. In| 
the centre stands an octagonal belfry louvred, | 
and rising about 21 feet above ridge. The walls | 
are of hammer-dressed limestone, with chiseled | 
dressings. The cost was between 4,000/. and | 
5,000/. Mr. F. Darley, architect ; Messrs. | 
Ryan and Son, builders. | 


| 


employ 2-inch agricultural draining-tubes for 

conducting the supply, drawing the latter 

through a strong-room that would otherwise have 
ecome musty. 

The open iovaiom it is well known, plays an 
important part as a ventilator; and, where there 
is no other means of changing the air of an apart- 
ment than by it, the course I have above indi- 
cated is hardly advisable to be pursued ; but with 
the exterior opening and chimney-valves, coming 
so commonly into use, there is now no necessity 


, recent sanitary measures is to drive manufacturers 
| from London, but the proposed law does not specify 
any limit of safety to the manufacturer. 
All the trades commonly admitted as nuisances are 
| useful and important to the community at large, and 
it would be more just to grant special license for the 
| carrying on of these in certain localities than to drive 
| them about as at present. 
| The public are indirectly paying for this state of 
| things at present by the enhanced value of such com- 
| modities, especially in the price of crushed bones for 
| agricultural purposes, whieh, from increased demand, 


New buildings are to be erected in conncction | for submitting to the cold draughts which usually | and the difficulty of crushing and burning in England 
with the Mountjoy Prison, in North Circular- | SWeep across the lower part of rooms: indeed, | have risen the last five years 50 per cent. and the bulk 


road, Dublin, and, we believe, much additional | 
accommodation is to be provided. | 
We understand that plans are being submitted 
hy local architects to the committee of the 
Catholic Deaf and Dumb Institution for new | 
buildings. | 
A new church is to be built at Armaghmore, | 
county Armagh, according to drawings by the | 
architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
The City of Waterford District Model National | 
School presents a frontage of 203 feet, and com- | 
asieile chiefly a maritime school, 30 feet by 
26 feet; boys’ ditto, 40 feet by 26 feet, with 
porch and hat-room ; religious instruction room, | 
24 feet by 18 feet; infant school, 35 feet by 26 | 
feet ; girls’ ditto, 40 feet by 26 feet, with » bea 
room, mistress’, and washing room, &c. ap- 
proached by a main corridor 8 feet wide. At the 
right side are masters’, dining, and store-room, 
kitchen, culinary offices, &e. ‘The style of archi- 
tecture is similar to that described for Limerick. 
The external walls are of hammer-dressed stone, 
with horizontal beds and vertical joints, and 
dressings, &c. of chiseled stone. Mr. F. Darley 
is the architect, and Mr. P. O’Toole, contractor. 
The expenditure will be about 6,000/. 
A new church is to be built at Milford, county 
Donegal. Mr. Welland, architect. 


| 
| 








DOWN-DRAUGHTS AND BACK-SMOKB. 


Rererrine to the paragraph on this subject 
in your last, p. 95, I would remark that, so far 
as Lhave observed,adown-draught in one chimney 
is caused by the upward current in another in 
the same house. If there is smoke issuing 
from any chimney in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the former, the chance is that the down- 
ward current will have a considerable mixture 
of it: if there is no such smoke, the downward 
current will only consist of atmospheric air, 
with a taint derived from the channel it passes 
through. Sw two rooms, ex suite, with 
folding-doors between, and standing open: if 





the doors from the lobby are shut, and there are | 
mats close against them, outside, and you get | 
up a good fire in one of the rooms, while there | 
is none in the other, you are almost certain of | 
a down-draught, for the fire demands air, and will | 
have it, and the other flue forms the freest | 
channel. I have seen the smoke, under such | 
circumstances, curling round out of the one) 
fire-place into the other, the moment the door | 


in use was shut. I have also seen, on a large | 
floor containing a number of apartments, and | 
when only cates a good one, at an extreme | 
end, was lit, the ‘ back-smoke” drawn down | 
the chimney at the other extreme, until the 
window of the first-mentioned apartment was 
opened. The stronger the fire in the one flue, 
the greater the down-draught in the other. 
These down-draughts, which it may be best to 
regard as reciprocal among chimneys on the 
same floor, are, I think, only to be prevented by 
adopting means for ensurmg an ample supply 





the ventilation obtained by means of them must 
much more efficient than that by the fire 
opening, seeing that where there are no valves, 
the space above the mantel is but an inverted 
cistern, full of heated and impure air, emptymg 
itself only at the mantel. 
I think that each room should have an 
exterior or fresh-air valve, and a chimney-valve 


be supplied with air otherwise than by the 
chimney opening. James WYLSON. 





NEW HOTEL DE VILLE AND SENATE 
HOUSE, HAMBURG. 

Tue commission for the erection of the above- 
named building, who, it will be remembered, 
early in the last year, invited architects, as wel 
foreign as national, to send designs for the 
same, have awarded the premiums offered as 
follows :— 

The first premium (350 Fred. d’ors) to Mr. 
George Gilbert Scott, London. The two 
secondary premiums (250 Fred. d’ors each) to 
Mr. A. Meuron, of Hamburg, and Mr. Ludwig 
Franz Carl Bohnstedt, member of the Academy 
of Art, St. Petersburg. 

No determination has, as yet, been come to 
as to the actual design to be carried into execu- 
tion. 

The designs of Mr. Scott and Mr. Bohnstedt 
are Gothic; that of Mr. Meuron, Renaissance. 








MANUFACTURERS UNDER THE NEW 
HEALTH BILL. 


WIL you kindly draw public attention as fally as 
possible to Sir Benjamin Hall’s Sanitary Bill, now 
before the House of Commons ? 

Some of its provisions greatly interest your sub- 
seribers, and may cause great annoyance to builders, 
also to the proprietors of saw-mills, potterics, cement 
works, foundries, and similar establishments. As he 
does not define what are “xozxious” trades, such 
places may be placed on the same level with 
slaughterers, bone-boilers, tallow-melters, and the 
usual category of trades that are enumerated as excep- 
tional in drawing leases. The Bill is not confined to 
the metropolis, and does not define the limits where 
such trades may not be carried on. There is no 
clause for compensation upon the shutting up by this 
law any factory deemed “ noxious.” 

A few years ago a Buildings Act was passed, which 
gave to manufacturers security for a given number of 
years, and this has induced the writer and many 
others to expend thousands of pounds upon their 
works, feeling assured they were safe for that time. 
But the new law will upset the old, and the owners 
of such property at the caprice of a few individuals 
may be ruined. The machinery for enforcing the law 
proposed is arbitrary and unjust in the extreme. 

Great numbers of those who advertise in your 
columns, and who have factories, like the writer, out 
of London, and even consume the smoke of their far- 
naces, may be annoyed or stopped altogether by the 
Bill. A fastidious and influential neighbour may even, 
in the outskirts of London, stop the burning of lime, 


|is now imported from abroad. Some branches of 
| manufacturing chemistry are also taking up their 
| abode in France. No chemical factory will be safe, 
| unless greater security is given for the investment of 
capital. I earnestly entreat your aid and advice in 
this matter. A MANUPACTURER. 


*.* Private interests must not be overlooked, and 
| vague legislation, such as is exhibited in parts of the 


|im its upper part, and that the fire-place should | new Health Bill, should be opposed: but we must not 


be considered, by the admission of this and a previous 
letter, as amongst those who oppose interference on the 
part of the Government. 





ON MISSIONARY CHURCHES. 
As I perceive you have noticed some designs for 
| missionary churches, sent by Mr. Hill and myself to 
| the Architectural Exhibition, and as the same have 
jalso attracted the attention of the Lcclesiologist, 
| perhaps you will allow me to imsert some remarks 
| upon them in your paper. 

I had not turned my attention to the subject, when 
|L was requested by a friend to suggest some 
| plans and designs for churches to be built at mis- 
| sionary stations in the East. The gentleman in 
| whose behalf the request was made, called upon me, 
| and explained what kind of building would best suit 
| the climate, and might be most readily constructed 
| by native workmen ; he also assured me that there 
| was no prejudice either in favour of, or against, any 
| particular style. I, therefore, sketched out one or 

two designs, which on a subsequent interview he told 
jme might possibly answer his purpose. On this I 
thought it might be worth while to prepare some 





drawings in a more workmanlike fashion, and accord- ~ 


ingly requested my friend Mr. Hill, to make plans 

and elevations, &c. from my rough sketches, and also 
to add any others that might oceur to himself. The 
result was a number of designs, geometrically drawn, 
| from which was selected the group that appeared in 
| the exhibition. As among others, the heart-shaped 
| plan is his own, without any suggestion from myself, 
I may be allowed to express my opinion of its merit, 
as exhibiting great ingenuity, and combiming con- 
venience of arrangement, with a striking outline, and 
good architectural effect. 

I can assure you I was far from pretending to 
design a model church for a country, with the general 
aspect and character of which I am totally un- 
acquainted. Neither did I wish that the schools of 
art already existing in the country should be super- 
seded. I perfectly agree with the Ecclesiologist, in 
his remark that such churches as I have designed, 
“instead of being anything better than what either 
Brahmin or Mahommedan India has already to offer, 
will, in beauty of every sort, be inferior to both these 
antecedent schools of art.” Had I been better 
acquainted with these schools, I should have attempted 
to make my drawings more in accordance with one or 
the other of them. As it was, I preferred leaving 
this to native genius, and studiously avoided such 
features as might denote any particular style, giving 
also much scope for architectural combinations, as 
well as for surface ornament. At the same time I 
wished the building, however plainly carried out or 
roughly executed, to present something of a church- 
like appearance, and not to appear as if it were put 
together without care and consideration. I may not 
have succeeded, but such was my intention and 
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! 
, was an oblong area, | 
One of the designs ade, instead | 
This, I was | 


attempt. 
surrounded on three sides by an open are 
of a wall, supporting a timber roof. 
told, might be advantageously adopted, 
account of the free current of air, and t 
entrance given to strangers who mg 
by. A belfry, and a vestry, or chamber, 
minister might lodge, was attached to one of the | 
sides. or the west end. Another was much s 
church as we see in the Isle of Man, perfectly simple, 
with round-headed windows. v 
the dome being a favourite construction in th 
By the way, the double dome, one within another, | 
might be useful as a guard against heat. 

If I am at all right in my idea of a Mahomedan | 
mosque, I should say it is the best model that could | 
be taken. I was reminded the other day by a friend 
that the normal type of a Christian church is not the 
Basilica, which was a mere adaptation of a Pagan | 
form, but the Byzantine domical church, which was 
borrowed from nothing preceding it, and expressly 
designed for the purposes of Christian worship. And | 
this seems to be the form of a great number of ancient | 
eastern churches, and is, I suppose, of most mosques. | 
If the forms to which the natives are accustomed are | 
not rendered inexpedient by prejudice or likelihood of | 
misconstruction, they are assuredly the best that can | 
be adopted. 

I cannot quarrel with the terms in which the | 
Ecclesiologist expresses himself on our proposed | 
ritual arrangements, as that is a point on which we | 
have always been at issue. But I must say I do not | 
see why we should saddle our missionary churches | 
with usages which are certainly in no way necessary 
either to the decency and solemnity of public worship 
or to the right understanding of our Liturgy ; and 
which must often invalye some inconvenience. There 
is a very good reason why we should not suddenly 
abandon them in our own country, because experience 
has taught us that anything which appears like an arhi- 
trary introduction of novelties, tends rather to stir up 
dissension than to promote the cause of religion. But 
there is no reason why such usages should be con- 
tinued in the establishment of a new church, if there 
is an obvious advantage to be gained by abolishing 
them. Now, the necessity imposed upon the minister 
of performing different portions of the service in dif- 
ferent parts of the church, imposes also upon the 
architect the necessity of providing several places in 
the church, instead of only one, in which the minister 
may officiate, so as to be well seen and heard; and 
this at an evident sacrifice of valuable room. I am at 
a loss to conceive how the arrangement of a church 
having a desk behind the communion-table, the same 
desk serving also for a pulpit, and a font at no great 
distance from either, can endanger the orthodoxy, or 
impede the spiritual improvement of a congregation, 
who are to learn the doctrines of Christianity from a 
course of straight-forward teaching and the reading of 
the Scriptures, and not from a system of incompre- 
hensible symbolisms, Joun Louis Perit, 


he ready | 


} 


| 





building, with all the necessary offices attached. 
Secondly. Receiving wards for either sex, with baths, 
w.-c,’s, &e. complete, Thirdly. In the main build- 


both on | ing,—infants’ mistress’s rooms, additional room for 


infants, and three work-rooms for boys and girls. 


ht be passing | Fourthly. Drainage around the entire ground,—the 
where the | ditches being used as a common sewer. Lastly. 


Several little matters,—the detail of which it is not 


h such a/ necessary to trouble you with. The trustees them- 


selves made one or two previously contemplated 


‘Another was domical, | additions, which, together with the fittings and fences, 
ructi e East. | make up the additional sum beyond the stipulated 


amount of 4,000/. I trust after this explanation the 


various other competitors (of whom I understand 


there were about forty) will feel satisfied that this 
competition has been throughout conducted in an 
impartial manner, and that the “highly honourable 
conduct’ of the committee, mentioned in “ A. B.’s” 
communication did wot cease at the time the design 
of Messrs. Jones and Parker was rejected. 

Frep, TYERMAN, 





NEW SWISS PROTESTANT CHURCH, 
ST. GILES’S. 

For nearly a century the Swiss Protestants have 
met to worship in Moor-street, St. Giles’s. By sub- 
scription amongst themselves, they have now erected 
a new church in Endell-street. On the left, in the 
entrance-lobby, is, the vestry, lighted from the street : 
on the right is the clergyman’s room, also lighted 
from the street, with washing-closet, &c, and stairs to 
gallery, which is immediately over these rooms, and 
will contain sixty-five people—all free seats. There 
is anew organ, by Walker, in the gallery. The church 
itself contains on the ground-floor accommodation 
for 262 persons, all in open pews, free sittings. It is 
lighted entirely from the ceiling; is 67 feet lon 
from end to end without the apse, and 35 feet broa 
between the walls; the same height from floor-line to 
ceiling, which is semicircular, ornamented with en- 
riched mouldings, and a guiloche band subdividing it 
into compartments terminating on corbels in the 
walls. The style is Italian: the cost of erection, in- 
cluding pews and fittings, 3,300/. Messrs. Haward 
and Nixon were the builders; Mr. George Vulliamy, 
the secretary of the Archeeological Institute, was the 
architect. The service, we may add, commences every 
Sunday at half-past eleven o’clock. 








OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE first meeting in this term was held in the Society’s 
rooms, in Holywell-street, on Wednesday, the 14thinst. 
the Rev. the Rector of Exeter College, president, in 
the chair. The report of the committee expressed 
satisfaction at the selection of the successful design 
for the new museum. ‘The president, in introducing 
the subject proposed for the evening’s discussion, 
“The principles on which stained glass should be 
designed for use in churches,” said that there was 
much need of some agreement on the very first prin- 
ciples which should guide those who design and erect 





ISLINGTON INFANT POOR ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 


As some misapprehension still appears to exist | 


with reference to the above competition, I have been | 
induced to trouble you with the following particulars, | 
in order, if possible, to satisfy the competitors gene- 
rally that the who/e matter has been throughout con- 
ducted in a fair and straightforward manner. Your 
correspondent, “A. B.” is evidently in the dark. He 
states that “after the rejection of Mr. Birch’s design, 
Messrs. Jones and Parker’s was accepted, and the 
plans of the other competitors ¢en returned to | 
them ;” but the fact is that the designs were returned 
after Mr. Birch’s had been selected ; and the trustees 
then finding that Mr. B.’s plans could not be adopted, 
on account of his connection with one of their mem- 
bers, the competitors were invited to return their 
designs, for the purpose of again having the prize 
awarded. Messrs. Jones and Parker’s was then | 
chosen, subject to the works being executed for the | 
stipulated sum. Tenders were obtained, but the result | 
not proving satisfactory, their designs were rejected. | 
Mine were then selected ; and the trustees, after having 
been satisfied, by a tender from a competent builder, 
that the work could be executed for the required 
sum, ultimately adopted them. It will be seen by 
this that the committee (as suggested by your cor- 
respondent, “A. B.”) were never in a fix, and did 
“what clearly became their duty,” viz. adopted the 
designs of one of the other competitors. A few words 
will explain the cause of increase in cost: on sub- 
mitting the designs to the Poor-law Board, numerous 
additional matters were required beyond those men- 
tioned in the instructions furnished to architects by 
the trustees. Firstly. A separate infirmary to contain 
four wards, nurses’ rooms, store-rooms, kitchen, 
larder, bath rooms, w.-c. airing-grounds, Xe. , in fact, 
a complete building, entirely distinct from the main 





windows. The Rev. T. Chamberlain, according to 
the Oxford papers, thought the great end of stained 
glass in churches was to excite feelings of devotion, 
and for this reason would exclude everything which 
did not tend to this end, or was calculated to suggest 
any other ideas to the mind. On this principle he 
would exclude mere mosaic pattern windows, and 
those in which symbols were the main subject, and 
simple diapers, allowing quarries surrounded by 
coloured borders. As in architecture, he would 
employ the best of its kind, namely, Second Pointed ; 
so in glass, he would use the style of the fourteenth 
century. As to the subject of nationalism and con- 
ventionalism, he was opposed to the grotesque as 
such, but would studiously avoid in the representation 
of natural objects anything which might seem 
sensuous. He condemned mere antiquarianism in 
glass. The Rev. J. E. Millard maintained that a 
design for stained glass ought to be entirely sub- 
servient to that of the window tracery, and to the 
general requirements of the fabric. Consequently he 
considered a regard to colour more essential than even 
correct drawing, though he was opposed to outlines 
intentionally grotesque. Mosaic patterns, and groups 
of small figures in medallions were, he thought, pre- 
ferable to large independent figures, as they distribute 
rich and gem-like colours harmoniously, instead of 
exhibiting broad masses in violent contrast. Such 
colours should be relieved by a liberal use of white 
glass. He considered these principles applicable to 
any style or period. Mr. Parker thought no style of 
glass was to be absolutely condemned. He admired 
fourteenth century glass above all other, but also con- 
sidered windows in the style recommended by Mr. 
Winston, and those now made in Bavaria, as beau- 
tiful works of art, and ornaments of churches ; andif 
he had to fit in a Norman window, he should cer- 
tainly employ glass after the manner of that, for 





instance, at Canterbury. Mr. Bruton protested, as 
also did Mr. Chamberlayne, against the use of cano- 
pies : he thought medieval artists would have inserted 
stone, if they were needed. Mr. Parker did not agree 
with Mr. Bruton in that opinion. In fact, in 
medieval churches, the windows were part of the 
same series of decoration, with the niches and statues, 
coloured, which ornamented the walls. The Rev. H. 
B. Walton thought that colour should be as much 
employed on the walls as on windows, and feared that 
the strong prevailing taste for stained glass windows 
would prevent the acknowledgment of that truth. In 
regard to memorial windows, as in all others, he 
would rigidly exclude everything which was not of a 
sacred character ; as, for instance, armorial bearings. 








DANGER TO LIFE FROM RUINOUS 
CONDITION OF BUILDINGS. 


Warninos as to the dangerous state of premises 
in London continue to be given. On Thursday morn- 
ing (1st inst.) about eleven o’clock, the roof of a two- 
story shed, in the occupation of Mr. Jacobs, a rag and 
old iron merchant, near St. Chad’s Well, in the Gray’s- 
inn-road, gave way, severely injuring a number of 
women engaged in sorting the rags, and a workman 
employed. A fire had destroyed an adjoining shed, 
at right angles with the other, a short time since, 
and workmen were engaged in the rebuilding at the 
time of the occurrence. In the shed where the acci- 
dent happened, piles of bags and materials had been 
accumulated, and these appear to have helped to press 
out the wall, which the transverse buildig may have 
previously kept up. Other portions of these pre- 
mises, and of those in other occupation hereabouts, 
require examination. One person, whose own front 
wall was being gradually forced outwards, pointed to- 
the danger he was in from Mr. Jacobs’s premises, 
knew who was surveyor of the district, but ‘‘ did not 
like ” to let him know. Really, if calamities happen 
through mere childishness of this sort, we can have 
no pity, unless it be for the poor workpeople sub- 
jected to the results of such carelessness, or such 
ignorance of structural matters, as must be held, 
itself, criminal, 








ARCHITECTS’ BILLS. 
H, KENDALL, JUN. AND OTHERS ¥. KING. 


THE plaintiffs in this case, tried at the Court of 
Common Pleas, on the 16th ult. are architects, and 


the Cambridgeshire Pauper Lunatic Asylum. In the 
year 1850 the visitors were desirous of building a 
new lunatic asylum, and they advertised for plans, and 
offered a premium of 150 guineas. The plaintiffs, 
and about fifty other persons, sent in plans, but the 
plaintiffs were the successful candidates, and they 
were informed that their plans would be adopted. The 
plans were also approved by the Commissioners of 
Lunacy and by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. A long delay occurred ; but the plaintiffs’ 
case was that they had been already appointed archi- 
tects to superintend the building. It happened, how- 
ever, that the visitors changed their minds, and in- 
stead of carrying out the plaintiffs’ plans, thought 
that a plan proposed by Dr. Hill, a physician, was 
superior, and ought to be adopted. The plaintiffs 
thereupon demanded compensation for having pre- 
pared the plans, and also for the loss they had sus- 
tained by not having been allowed to superintend the 
erection of the asylum. The visitors offered 150: 
guineas for the plans, and declined to pay anything 
further; but this offer was not accepted, and so the 
present action was brought. 

The Attorney-General, Mr. Bovill, and Mr. Phip- 
son, appeared for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Serjt. Byles 
and Mr. Lush were for the defendants. 

In the course of the case it was stated that there 
were a great many legal difficulties in the case, and 
after some discussion it was agreed that the plaintiffs 
should receive the 150 guineas at all events, and that 
all other questions in the cause should be referred to 
a gentleman at the bar. 4 

A verdict was accordingly taken for the plaintiffs, 
subject to the reference. 








HMiscellanea. 


THe Liverroot Timper Docks.—A statement 
with regard to the timber trade at the south docks 
during the past year as compared with 1853, was 
laid before the Dock Committee on Thursday week. 
It showed that the number of vessels employed in the 
trade, in 1854, was 620, with a registered tonnage of 
377,410 tons, and an import of 503,205 tons ; while, 
in 1853, the number of vessels was 656, the tonnage 
365,143 register, and the import 487,123 ; showing, 
during the past year, a decrease of 36 vessels, and an 
increase of 12,267 tons register, and 16,082 tons in 
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™ THe Drainace SouTH OF THE THAMES, AND 
Waste Lanps.—It is a well-known fact, that the 
county of Surrey contains more poor waste land than 
any county in England for its size, and as a consider- 
able part of the district south of the Thames lies below 
that river, and there seems to be great difficulty in 
thoroughly draining it, I venture to propose that the 
whole of the sewage shall be diverted from its present 
imperfect and wasteful course, and be conducted 
direct on to the before-mentioned waste lands, to be 
used as manure, thus enhancing their value some 400 
or 500 fold. The wilds of Chobham, Woking, Ban- 
stead, Aldershott, and other places, might thus be 
made the most productive mcd 2 tan Bosra meadows, 
and corn-fields. The advantage of their being so near 
London cannot be estimated. There should be about 
three lines of new connecting sewers, one of which 
should be run by the side of the South-Western Rail- 
way, and the others by the shortest and most econo- 
mical routes to their destinations, At the mouth of 
each should be a pumping-station, and reservoirs and 
lines of pipeage throughout the district to be manured, 
and the use of which should be included in the price 
per acre at which it would be let to farmers and 
others.—T. GoopcHILD. 

Great Enoine Crank.—At the Mersey Steel 
and Ironworks at Liverpool, a crank was last week 
made for the new line-of-battle ship Marlborough, 
the largest screw line-of-battle ship ever built, being 
for 131 guns, and a larger and more powerful 
ship than even the Duke of Wellington. She is to 
have engines of 1,000 horse-power, with a direct 
action upon the screw. The engines were contracted 
for by Messrs. Mandslay, Son, and Field, and the 
crank has been ordered by them. It is the largest 
double-throw (or locomotive) crank ever forged, and 
when complete it will weigh about 17 tons. It con- 
sists of masses of wrought-iron welded together, and 
condensed by a steam hammer of nine tons weight. 
The forging of the crank is in detail, each end of it 
being subject to operation separately. The masses of 
ron were suspended by a crane, and the portion to 
be wrought was inserted in an immense furnace and 
completely surrounded by its intense fires, from which 
it was brought out at white heat. The glowing metal 
‘was then moved by a crane, and guided by thirty-five 
men to the anvil beneath the steam hammer, the 
ponderous strokes of which brought it by degrees to 
the required solidity and structure. 


JOINERS’ STRIKE aT GLascow.—Upwards of 200 
joiners struck work last week. The cause is a differ- 
ence about time. It seems that last summer the men 
were paid 24s. a week of fifty-seven working hours, 
that is, ten hours a day, except Saturday, seven hours. 
When the days shortened the masters reduced the 
working time to nine hours a day, paying a propor- 
tionately reduced rate of wages. ‘To obtain the 
summer rate, the workmen resolved to ask a return 
to this rate, or to strike work. The greater pro- 
portion of the masters conceded, and in cases in which 
they did not the men struck. Fifty-two shops are 
working at the terms asked by the men, and others 
that were working last week—about twenty in 
number—were doing so on the terms they worked at 
all winter, while nineteen shops were at a stand-still 
from the strike. 

Tae Dariineton Boarp or Hearra.—Mr. 
Piper, surgeon, says the Gateshead Observer, has 
presented another of his short and sensible reports to 
the Local Board of Health in Darlington—a model 
board, which promises to make the town a complete 
contrast to the “ Darnton in the Dirt” of James I.’s 
day and generation. He mentions that since the 
application of the Lodging House Act to Darlington, 
he has not known one case of typhus in any of the 
twenty-one lodging-houses of the town! whereas, 
under the former system, he had attended fifteen cases 
of typhus, at the same period, in one house! Sewage 
wk are making rapid progress under a scheme 
comprising a regular system of flushing ; and before 
the close of 1855 Darlington will, iu probability, 
be thoroughly drained; the surcharged burial-ground 
will be closed; and water will be supplied to all the 
izhabitauts. 

Rurnovs Bvuiipines.—Nothing appears to me 
more illusive and delusive, than ascribing casualties 
resulting from ruinous buildings to the defects of the 
Buildings Act. No amount of legislative enactment 
can remedy this, or offer an effectual guarantee to the 
public against such casualties. One pregnant cause 
of evil is that of old buildings being cut into and 
altered by ignorant and inexperienced persons, with- 
out a surveyor’s advice or opinion ; and another, the 
anwillingness of landlords to perform necessary 
works. Many houses may be and are in a very bad 
state: there may be little apparent external defect or 
indication, and yet the whole be little better than a 
ruin. A proper board should exist, armed with 
powers to act summarily, when a house is ascer- 
tained to be in a dangerous condition,—armed, too, 
with money to take steps where the owner cannot.—S. 


Tue Liverroon AxcnitectuRAL Society.—Sia—|} THE Batt oy Buipers’ BENEVOLENT Insti. 
Will you allow me a dozen lines in your well-con-|TUTION, AND “ Gentiniry.”—After uoting our 


ducted journal, to warn my brother members of the 


Liverpool Architectural Society against the course | 


which they are being led into? ‘There are two of 
them at any rate, who seem to regard the society 
simply as a means of making their names public, and 
rather than say nothing they will say worse. At the last 


notice of the ball recently given at Willis’s Rooms in 
aid of the Builders’ Benevolent Institution, the 
Bridgwater Times makes the following remarks :— 
“ We notice the above extract from the Builder for 
the purpose of pointing out how universal is that 
false pride (va/go, saobdism) throughout all classes of 





meeting a foolish person, named Boult, took upon! society. “ The leading builders” did not show in 
himself to make some observations on a number of | the numbers the committee had a right to expect. 
your journal with a disregard for truth which was | Of course not; the leading builders’ families would 
the more remarkable as most of the respectable gen- | have been ashamed of their company. Anything but 
tlemen who were present must have perceived it. He |a builders’ ball they would have patronised, but the 
had the ungrateful temerity to bring prominently | association of a trade connection was too much for 
forward, amongst his objections, the omission of the their nerves! The editor of the Builder is quite 
architect’s name on the useful illustration of Perey right to notice this weakness of the “ leading 
Chapel, Bath ; although, as far as I know, and I have | builders.” It is not, however, only with them, such 
been a careful reader for seven years, such an omis- weakness prevails ; but every class is infected with the 
sion never occurred before; and even this was sup- | same unhealthy stuck up tone, until every attribute of 
plied in your next number. At previous meetings | honest, manly, independence of feeling is frittered 
the members have been led into condemnation of this, away for the tinsel of gentility and “ our set!” The 
and abuse of that, to gratify the spleen or vanity of| claims of “an important and excellent charity” 
individuals, and I assert that such a course cannot cannot even break down the bar; and we are com- 
be pursued without damage to the society and injury pelled to the conclusion that “ gentility” in modern 
to a good cause—A MeEMBER. 


LrpRaARY FOR THE Poor or East Retrorp.— 


The Rev. Alfred Brook, vicar of East Retford, has | 


succeeded in establishing a library and news room for 
the use of the poor. For the small fee of one penny 
per week, or threepence per month, the members can 
read the Times ou the evening of publication, the 
Illustrated London News, Daily News, histories, 
biographies, travels, magazines, &c. as well as many 
other works. The news room is in Sutton’s-row. 

Curist Cuurcu, KENNINGTON.—This church, 
better known as Holland Chapel, was re-opened last 
Sunday, having undergone extensive alterations, pre- 
viously to its conversion into a district church, 
accommodating 1,500 persons, one-third of the 
number being free. The alterations consist in the 
extension of the building longitudinally 14 feet ter- 
minating in a semicircular apse, pulpit, reading-desk, 
and font, with a re-arrangement of the sittings. The 
entire cost, little less than 3,000/. devolves upon the 
Rev. J. McConnel Hussey, the incumbent. This sum 
includes three stained glass windows, by Messrs. 
Gibbs and Son. The contractors were Messrs. 
Haward and Nixon, and the warming of the building 
was entrusted to Mr. William Jeakes. Mr. Vernon 
Arnold was the architect employed. 

Norwich ScHooL or ArT AND Fine Art 
Societr.—A soirée of the students of the Norwich 
School of Art, and their friends, was held on Wednes- 
day week in the Institution apartments in St. Andrew’s, 
and attended by upwards of 250 persons. The stu- 
dents were addressed by various gentlemen, including 
Sir S. Bignold, Member of Parliament for the city of 
Norwich. In the gallery a small collection of works 
of art was exhibited, including students’ drawings, 
and an oil-painting by Mr. Nursey, the master of the 
school. The pupils, we understand, now number in 
the central school 135, and in the public schools, 
under the central guidance, 520; in all 655 who 
receive instruction in drawing. Until the present 
master came recently from Belfast, we are told there 
were at no period more than from seventy to eighty 
pupils. Mr. Nursey is endeavouring to revive the 
“ Fine Art Society” in Norwich, and has already 
nearly obtained the required number of subscribers. 
An exhibition of works of art, including a large col- 
lection of paintings from London, is to be promoted 
by the subscribers, so soon as fifty, at 1/. 1s. shall 
have become associated for the purpose. 

STATUE OF THE LATE Proressor WiLson.—It 
has been resolved, it seems, that the monument to the 
late Professor Wilson should be a colossal statue of 
bronze, to be placed on a pedestal in the open air, in 
some public situation in Edinburgh. The work is to 
be entrusted to Mr. Steele. The subscriptions already 
received exceed 1,100/. and the sum required would 
be about 1,500. 

Tue Late Breap Riots at LiverPooL.—Yester- 
day, says last Saturday’s Liverpool Times, a brick- 


layer, John Stevenson, who is in the employ of | 


parlance, holds the opposite meaning to “ res - 
bility.” Respectability can visit cauhion without 
| danger, but gentility is shocked at a poor relation ur 
ja humble fellow craftsman. Gentility is the lath 
; and stucco erections of an ephemeral character,— 
| respectability, the solid buildings which endure for all 
| ages, and reflect credit on all connected with them.” 

GiazeD Bricks.—A correspondent, in a recent 
number of your journal, suggests the using of “ glazed 
bricks” as a good and useful means of decoration. 
If your correspondent is ever on the South Stafford- 
shire Railway, he will see (at Whichnor) glazed bricks 
used in strings, &e. to some cottages built by Mr. 
Pigott, railway coutractor, for that company. I have 
also adopted them for the front of a new spirit-store 
I have just erected in the market-place, Dudley, where 
the window-dressings, cornices, &c. are of Hollington 
stone, and the effect is very good. The bricks in this 
case were from Rufford’s, at Stourbridge, and cost 
but little more than the best pressed and dressed red 
bricks from the Birmingham yards. The joints in 
this case were raked, and filled in with oil putty. 
The whole front can be soon cleaned, and made to 
look as “‘ good as new,”’—a desideratum in the “ black 
country.” —W. W. 

Errect oF Giazep WInDOows oN ARCHITEC- 
TURE.— Amongst the subjects for prize competi- 
tion (for medals valued at 24/. each), proposed by the 
Fine Art department of the Belgian Academy, for the 
eurrent year, is the following :—“ To elucidate the 
modifications and changes which architecture has 
passed through by the introduction and employment 
of glazed windows both in public and private build- 
ings,—specify the time of said introduction, and 
mark the successive transformations and improve- 
ments this new element has brought about ?” 

NorFro_k ARCH £OLOGICAL Soctety.—The annual 
meeting of the members of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archzeological Society was held on Thursday, the 15th 
ult. at the Guildhall. Owing to the extreme in- 
clemency of the weather, there was but a very thin 
attendance of members, and Mr. R. Ward was called 
to the chair, but, by general consent, the meeting was 
adjourned for the transaction of the usual business of 
electing officers, &c. till the 8th of March. Two 
papers had, however, been prepared for the present 
occasion, and Mr. Harrod read them. One was by 
Mr. Greville Chester, on some Celtic Tumuli in East 
Norfolk : the other was by Mr. Harrod himself, on 
the application of photography to the purposes of 
archeology. 

ImpRroveMENT OF DweELLINGs tn Tuscany.— 
The Labourer’s Friend quotes a decree of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, on the dwelling-houses of his sub- 
jects, as containing an example deserving the consider- 
ation at least, and as far as practicable the imitation, 
of other Goverrments. This decree gives power to 
the local authorities to institute cleansing and repair- 
ing committees to consist of five to seven persons, 
including a medical man, and an architect or engineer, 











Messrs. J. and R. Duckworth, Prince Edwin-street, | the others to be members of the municipality. These 
ealled at our office, at the request of the committee commissions are to visit dwellings complained of, and 
representing that trade, to state that the bricklayers | order repairs, &c. necessary to render the buildings 
disowned all participation in the riots, and viewed | wholesome, and to report on same to the authorities 
them with surprise and indignation. and the proprietors, who are to be ordered by the 

Maenetic TetecrapH Company.—The second | magistrates to execute the required works, failing 
ordinary half-yearly meeting of the shareholders of | which, a fine of 20 to 50 lira is to be imposed, and a 
the Magnetic Telegraph Company was held on Thurs- | new order issued, neglect of which is to be punished 
day before last. From the general statement of by a fine equivalent to the cost of the works, and not 
accounts, it appeared that there was expended on the less than 100 lira, all fines to go to the benefit of the 
theworks, &c. and on capital account, 259,504/. 7s. $d.; | municipal funds. Whether the necessary works, how- 
capital bearing dividend for first half-year, 192,280/.; ever, must still be carried out by the proprietor, or 
and for last half-year, 212,280/. The traffic account , whether the second fine is to be applied to that purpose 
showed a total of 26,677/. 14s. 6d. After payment by the municipality, does not appear: it would rather 
of five per cent. dividend for 1854, there remained a seem that the dwelling is to remain in its unwhole- 
balance of 1,545/. 9s. 4d. The various resolutions some state while the municipality is to reap the 
were adopted. | pecuniary benefit. 
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Tue ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION AT GLASGOW. | 
—On Saturday evening before last this Museum of 
Art was thrown open to the working classes at 
the charge of sixpence, and many of them have | 
taken advantage of the treat. Upwards of ninety 
tickets were sold to the employed of one house-painter | 
that evening, according to a local paper. The spec- | 
tators appear to have been delighted. The Teetotal 
band, adds our authority, discoursed most stirring 
music, and had it not been for the various floor pro-_ 
jections and attractions, a dance would have been | 
— 

HE Museum oF LONDON ANTIQUITIES COL- | 
Lectep By Mr. Roacw Smrrn.—Mr. Corner and | 
others, it appears, have offered this valuable collection | 
to the City, through the Lord Mayor, “at a price 
below what it cost.” The printed and illustrated 
catalogue, although giving only an approximate notion 
of the extent of the collection and of the pecu- 
liar character of it, is itself an interesting production. 
The materials of this museum, as is well known, have | 
been carefully and laboriously, and indeed at no little 
cost, collected from the Roman as well as from both 
the earlier and the later surfaces, now the subsoil, of the 
London site. Wherever the City authorities had men 
employed in digging through this subsoil, there was 
Mr. Smith too, as it were, employed in reaping this 
curious harvest ; and one little anecdote may show with 
what results. On one occasion he happened to get 
hold of a nondescript bronzed article, raked up from 
the Thames, and something like a fan in form. This 
of course he carefully placed in his valuable museum. 
About a twelvemonth afterwards, being ix a dredging 
barge, he picked up another curious-looking article of 
bronze from amongst the sludge or gravel. He imme- 
diately identified it as the body of the very peacock of 
which the fan-like article was the broken-off tail ! 


Rartway Matrers.—Appended to the lately pub- 
lished report of the directors of the Great Northern 
Railway, is a plan of the contemplated Metropolitan 
Railway. It is to commence at Paddington and ter- 
minate at the Post-office. At the outset it will con- 
nect itself with the Great Western, besides having a 
branch terminating in a station at no great distance 
from the Marble-arch, Hyde-park. The first on the 
line will be convenient to passengers from the 
Edgware-road, Oxford-street, Park-lane, &e. The 
second and third will be open to passengers from the 
various localities adjacent to the west and east ends of 
Regent’s-park. The fourth will be situated a short 
distance beyond the Tottenham-court and Hampstead 
roads ; and the fifth will communicate by a branch 


| with the North-Western at its terminus at Euston- 


square, and thereby with the North London. The 
sixth will be near the King’s-cross terminus of the 
Great Northern. The seventh will be in Clerkenwell, 
parallel with about the centre of Gray’s-inn-lane. The 
eighth in the vicinity of Smithfield, adjacent to the 


lower part of Holborn. The next and final station 


will be the Post-office. Once completed, this line 
will put a stop to a good deal of omnibus tyranny, 
caprice, and extortion. The railway between 
Alexandria and Cairo, a distance of 130 miles, is now 
complete, with the exception of the three bridges on 
the two branches of the Nile and the Delta Canal, 
and these will be completed five or six months hence. 
A lecture on the prevention of railway accidents 
was delivered on Wednesday week, at the Panopticon, 
by Mr. Eidmans, patent agent, in which he chiefly 
dwelt on Mr. Ingall’s inventions. That for commu- 
nicating between passenger and guard and guard and 
driver we have already noticed. Another referred to 
was the train indicator, to show at any time where a 
train was, and how many miles it had travelled, 








Of such materials is the Museum of London Anti-| thereby obviating collision. At each station, Mr. 





quities. It is a collection which ought to have been 


Ingall suggests there should be an apparatus for 


made by the City itself, and which at all events ought | signals, to be used more especially in foggy weather : 


undoubtedly now to be purchased by the City. 


it consists of a pair of force-pumps, which will work 


PuriricaTion or Gas.—In the course of last} a couple of whistles. By another invention, the 
year a patent was taken out by a rev. gentleman re-| engine-driver has power to turn himself off from 
sident at Wakefield, in association with the manager | one line of rails to another. Mr. Ingall has fur- 
of the gasworks there, for the better purification of | ther invented a self-acting signal-post, whereby a 
gas by means of a combination of lime and clay. | train will register the time it has passed, whether 
About a month afterwards, or rather more, a resident | five, ten, or fifteen minutes. The idea of the 
of Holloway took out a patent for the better purifica- | inventor is to have on a railway everything, as 
tion of gas by means of a combination of lime azd| much as possible, self-acting, so that too great 
magnesia, or of lime and ochre. In noticing the| power shall not be placed in one man’s hand. 


latter patent at the end of last year, we expressed an 
opinion as to the probability that it was indebted to 
the former for its suggestion. We have since had a 
note from the Holloway patentee, in which he denies 
that his patent was suggested by the Wakefield one, 
and alleges that the latter was designed for the pur- 
pose of purifying gas from ammonia; whereas, his 
was meant to purify it from sulphur, in the form of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Moreover, he remarks that 
although the Rev. Mr. Bowditch’s patent was dated 
10th January, 1854, and his 20th February following, 
the former was not pudlished till 10th July. We 
think it but justice to state thus much; remarking, 
however, that it is a mistake to limit the design of 
the Wakefield patent to the removal of ammonia, one 
of its chief purposes having been declared to be the 





The self-acting apparatus ought not to be regarded, 
however, as a substitute for any of the signal-men 
now employed, but as additional security where no 
signal-men are employed : otherwise, inventors may 
depend upon it that railway directors will reject every 
such invention, on the very pretence of regard for 
the public safety itself, which inventors, they are 
ever ready to allege, would thus endanger by the sub- 
stitution of mere mechanism in the place of watchful 
servants. 

Evy CatHeprat.—Portions of two of the eight 
stained glass windows, the munificent gift of the 
late Bishop Sparke, have been temporarily placed in 
this magnificent building. If approved, the others 
are to be immediately put in hand. They will repre- 
sent the principal occurrences in the life of our 


purification of gas from sulphur, especially in the Saviour ; and Mr. Wailes will be entrusted with their 


form of sulphuretted carbon. 


execution. The carving of the new reredos is nearly 


Tue Water SupPLy oF THE MeTROPOLIS.—On | complete, and the groined canopies, which are to be 
Friday evening in last week a lecture was delivered in | supported by twisted shafts, inlaid with coloured 
the theatre of the Royal Institution, Albemarle- | stones, are ready for fixing. Five subjects will be 
street, by Mr. Dickinson, on the supply of water to | illustrated in the recesses, the figures averaging about 
the metropolis. In the course of it Mr. Dickinson | 20 inches in height: Ist, the Entry of our Lord into 
developed his own plan, which is partly based, it | Jerusalem; 2nd, the Washing the Disciples’ Feet ; 
would seem, on a proposal, made in 1641, to convey | 3rd, the Lord’s Supper; 4th, the Agony in the 
water from Rickmansworth, and another, by Mr.| Garden of Gethsemane ; 5th, the Bearing the Cross. 
White, in the year 1788, to construct an aqueduct Upon the twisted shafts, which will mark the princi- 


for the conveyance of water from Harefield, in 


pal divisions, six angels will stand ; and a representa- 


Middlesex, to the north side of Portland-place. Mr. | tion of the Transfiguration will surmount the canopy 
Dickinson proposes to take his supply from the river | of the centre bay. This portion of the work will 
Colne, which has hitherto (he observed) been unac-| be in alabaster, the sculpture being exeeuted by 


countably neglected. This river is much higher than 
the level of the Lea, and its chemical constituents, 
which are pretty nearly similar to those of that river, 


Mr. Phillips, of London. 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVEMENT OF Farm- 
DWELLINGS IN ScotLanp,—The first annual report 


may be pronounced innocuous. It is the opinion of | of this association has been published in form of 


the lecturer that a large supply of very—if not 
perfectly—pure water, may be supplied from the 
Colne, by the principle of gravitation, to the inhabi- 
tants of Kensington, Fulham, Knightsbridge, Bromp- 
ton, Belgravia, and a great part of London. It is 
proposed to convey the water by means of an aque- 
duct to a large reservoir at Kilburn, at 180 feet above 
the Ordnance datum, where it will be filtered, and 
whence it may be delivered, by a pressure of 10 feet, 
to houses on the low level of Westminster, Belgravia, 
&c. at a high service of 40 feet above the pavement, 
so that water may be supplied at all times at high 
service. The aqueduct is to be a reservoir of moving 
water, well guarded by gratings, and carefully secluded 
from trees and the possible infusion of vegetable 





a pamphlet. It contains also practical hints on cottage 
building, with engraved plans and a general specifi- 
cation, from the pen and pencil of Mr. Fowler, the 
architect to the association. Judging by our English 
ideas, we should fear that the plans show rather con- 
fined limits, even for cottage accommodation, but no 
doubt the architect is restricted by what is practicable 
in a pecuniary sense to many small proprietors and 
others in Scotland, for whose guidance they are 
intended. This is an association much needed in 
Scotland, and which will probably do great good. 
The architect, it appears, is open to hints or sugges- 
tions from any quarter for the improvement of the 
country dwellings, and no doubt he will receive 
many such from the canny Scottish country folks. 
One of the oddest xovelties of this order we 


happen to have lately heard of, as to Scottish 
cottage architecture, if we may so call it, 
is the adoption of the Irish hovel principle for 
the common sitting-room fire-place, namely, in the 
middle of the floor, but not with merely “a hole in the 
roof.” If we rightly understand the verbal description 
given us, a suitable open fire-grate, with circular 
hearth and fender, is placed below, in the middle of 
the clay or stone floor, while the smoke is received 
by a conical vent gradually narrowing above till it 
issues out by aproperchimney. The vent was described 
as supported on four thin iron rods or pillars below, 
connected with the grate. The advantages intended 
to be provided for by such arrangement were, the pos- 
sibility of a large family sitting a// round the fire- 
place, while the apartment was conceived to be thus 
also much better warmed, and with a smaller quantity 
of fuel. As this is believed to have been an invention, 
con amore, of inhabitants of such cottages themselves, 
the hint is suggestive. 

THe CHAPTER-HOUSE, SaLisBuRY.— Most of your 
readers must be acquainted, if not familiar, with the 
building above named. It has been fully illustrated 
and noticed in Britton’s and Dodsworth’s Histories 
of the Cathedral. It has been wofully dilapidated 
and neglected since the time Mr. Wyatt trespassed 
and inflicted much injury on that sacred edifice. I 
learn that the late prelate employed Mr. Thomas 
Wyatt to examine ot report on the state of the said 
chapter-rooms ; but nothing was done beyond a 
report. Since the bishop’s decease a new architect 
has been employed ; and from what appeared at the 
late meeting of the Wiltshire Archeological Society 
at Salisbury in October, it seems that certain funds 
have been promised to repair, restore, and redecorate 
this insular building. The architect exhibited some 
showy drawings, and professed to give a lecture on 
the subject to the assembled members of the society 
above named. Not being able to see the said draw- 
ings, or hear the discourse, I am induced to call the 
attention of your readers to both, in the hope that 
some persons who feel interested in the fate and in- 
tegrity of the building referred to, may favour the 
writer of this note, and the readers of the Bus/der, 
with some account of what has been done, is doing, 
and intended to be done, on the justly admired 
Chapter-house of Salisbury —Tur Key. 








TENDERS 


For the Bishop Stortford Cemetery. Mr. Pritchett, 
architect. 























} | 
Chapels | Tron 
and |B oo Crestin 
Lodge. * | to Wall. 
| &£ wd) £2 adi £ sw. d. 
ae 1,322 0 0 48110 0 
Bell and Sons 3307 0 0 427 0 0 553 0 0 
I-L.G 1,297 0 0 475 0 0] 445 0 O 
Thais: seadinsincadinticiaapladd 1,057 0 0 4417 0 O 
John Stephens............; 987 0 0 487 0 0 
Jackson and Cook ......) 0s... Heras, 753 0 0 
Summers and Co. ...... aa = Ene 5538 5 0 
OO eee toe | 480 0 0 
ae Glasscock ......; esse 470 0 0 
Headley and Co.......... Bs atiaie 5 eiaee 479 17 0 
Cottam and Hallen ...) —...... Bt es 456 0 0 
William Hughes ....... ” oe b sapeia 448 3 9 
Gerish 11.4... disp stand en eee 399 16 0 





For building a second-rate house in Maiden-lane, near 
Highgate, for Mr, T, Jackson, Mr, Henry Hodge, archi- 
tect, Quantities not supplied. 


Hopkins and Roberts .....,......... £1,030 0 0 
MN iiied cctnsasustespionanceceess 987 0 0 
Sands and Emery..................c0000 950 0 0 
Purkiss, Kentish-town .....,...... 939 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“T. H.”—“ W. H. W.”—* R. B.”—“ W. H.” (we are unable to 
assist /—** Sylvans ”—“ W. S. M.” —“ T. R.” (thanks) —“ J. T."— 
“J. W. A”—"J. A. P.—“H. TT. E."—* HH. FP. HO—“A 
Ratepayer.”—“ G. H. W.” (we prefer ’o trust our corresp ondent).— 
“H. C.’—* Amateur,”—“ J. D."—* G. BE, P.”—" A. R—"* W. 8, 
—*G@. G. 8."—"* C, H. W."—" 8, H.” 

NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements should 
be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the “ Editor :” all 
other communications should be addressed to the Epiror, and not 
to the Publisher. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
T° CONTRACTORS. — DRAWINGS or 


TRACINGS of CONTRACT WORKS, Specificati Hi. 
—— and a —— et supplied to ee a 
country on mode rm REN, 5: . 
ford-street, London. amicniinens 00, Duper am 


TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, &c. 
ANTED, | TRACING or COPYING 
D 8, IFICATIONS, &0.— c. P. 
Mr. Dunn’s, Stationer, 5, Heathcock-court, ae or ap eal 


MORNING and EVENING CLASSES, 


for the Study of Architectural. Civil Engineering, and 
Mechanical Drawing, Measuring aud Valuing Buildings, Land, 
&c. every day and evening cneaps Saturday. A class for a course 
of Architectural Colouring of 2 lessons of two hours each, two 
days a week. is being formed ; for terms of which, and for pro- 
spectus of gases, apply at the Architects’, Builders’, C‘vil Engi- 











neers’,and Machinists’ Drawing Establishment, 15, Old-s'reet, City- 
road, T. J. HILL, Architect, Conductor of the Giessen 











